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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


The  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly  car¬ 
ried  brief  excerpts  from  Judge  Walter  C. 
Lindley’s  decision  in  the  suit  brought 
against  the  Association  by  Governor 
William  Lander  of  North  Dakota  seek¬ 
ing  to  restrain  the  Association  from 
dropping  from  its  accredited  list  a  cer¬ 
tain  college  in  North  Dakota  and  from 
publishing  any  list  of  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  whatever.  Judge 
Lindley  denied  the  petition.  However, 
Governor  Lander  has  taken  an  appieal 
from  the  decision  which  is  scheduled  to 
come  up  for  a  hearing  before  the  court 
some  time  in  October.  Meanwhile  the 
Association  has  retained  ample  legal  tal¬ 
ent  to  look  after  its  interests. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  called  for  Saturday,  October 
8,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago.  Among 
matters  to  be  decided  will  be  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  Association  meeting 
which  is  scheduled  for  April  28,  29,  30, 
and  May  i.  At  an  earlier  meeting  of  the 
Committee  it  was  decided  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  1939  convention  should 
follow  lines  similar  to  those  of  1938. 

MISS  BENEDICT  CONTINUES 

For  several  years  Miss  Ruth  Benedict 
has  been  the  efficient  Office  Secretary  of 


the  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Urbana  in  connection  with  the  office  of 
the  General  Secretary.  When  Mr.  Clev¬ 
enger  retired  from  that  position  to  be¬ 
come  President  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Haggard 
of  Joliet  was  selected  to  succeed  him,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  Miss  Benedict 
would  continue  with  her  work.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  all  concerned  she  has  agreed 
to  do  so.  Her  office  will  henceforth  be 
attached  to  that  of  Mr.  Haggard  in 
Joliet. 

DR.  EELLS’  REQUEST 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  April,  1938,  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Eells,  Coordinator  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  Schools,  delivered 
two  addresses.  These  were  entitled  “Bases 
for  the  Development  of  Improved  Pro¬ 
cedures  for  Evaluation,  Accreditation, 
and  Stimulation  of  Secondary  Schools” 
and  “General  Methods  "of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study.”  Ordinarily  both  of  these 
addresses  would  be  published  in  the 
Quarterly.  Since,  however.  Dr.  Eells 
used  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  his  points 
and  these  are  not  easily  or  economically 
reproduced  in  a  magazine,  Dr.  Eells  has 
requested  that  his  addresses  be  omitted 
from  our  publication,  but  that  attention 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  two  articles 
(in  slightly  different  form)  have  been 
printed  in  the  new  manual,  “How  to 
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Evaluate  a  Secondary  School,”  recently 
issued  by  the  organization  of  which  he 
is  coordinator.  This  manual  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THIS  ISSUE 

The  October  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
is  purposely  being  kept  somewhat 
smaller  than  heretofore,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  July  issue  was,  of  necessity,  ab¬ 
normally  large  and,  consequently,  abnor¬ 


mally  costly  to  print.  However,  what  the 
present  number  lacks  in  quantity,  it  has, 
it  is  thought,  made  up  in  quality.  Besides 
the  briefer  reports  and  articles  included 
in  this  issue  will  be  found  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  Association’s 
work  as  these  were  brought  out  in  official 
conferences,  the  discussions  held  in  the 
Principals’  Conference,  the  final  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  a  series  of  addresses  on  the 
Problems  of  Youth. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1938-1939 

A.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

1.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COOPERATIVE  STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STANDARDS 
G.  E.  Cakrothers,  University  of  Michigan,  Chairman 

C.  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 

E.  E.  Morley,  Principal,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Ohio 

M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

2.  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

3.  FRATERNAL  DELEGATES  TO  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

To  the  New  England  Association:  W.  W.  Haggard,  Superintendent,  Joliet  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Joilet,  Illinois. 

To  the  Southern  Association:  William  E.  McVey,  Superintendent,  Thornton  Township 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois 
To  the  Middle  States  Association:  To  be  appointed 

B.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINING  CRITERIA  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  GRADUATE 

WORK 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Dean  of  the  College,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IllinoLs, 
Chairman 

Jim  Dan  Hill,  President,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  College,  Superior 
John  S.  Nollen,  President,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

E.  B.  Stoupter,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 

George  F.  Kay,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Chairman 

Earl  V.  Moore,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

George  F.  Kay,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Chairman 

David  M.  Robb,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Chairman 

A.  E.  MacQuarrie,  Principal,  Washburn  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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5.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

C.  R.  Maxwell,  £>ean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Chairman 

H.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
F.  P.  O’Brien,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

6.  COMMITTEE  ON  GEORGE  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

A.  H.  Ufham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxord,  Ohio,  Chairman 
E.  H.  Kraus,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor 

Helen  R.  Wright,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

7.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI,  EXPERIMENT 

L.  V.  Koos,  Professor,  of  Secondary  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Chairman 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
James  M.  Wood,  President,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri 

8.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  President,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman 
Henry  H.  Foster,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
John  Dale  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

9.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LITTLE  ROCK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schook) 

H.  G.  Hotz,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Chairman 
Albert  Cook,  Principal,  Fort  Smith  Senior  High  School,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

10.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NORTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  (Tentative) 
John  A.  Larson,  President,  Little  Rock  Junior  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Chairman 
J.  D.  Elliff,  Formerly  Professor  of  High  School  Administration,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia 

John  H.  Reynolds,  President,  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas 

11.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA,  EXPERIMENT 

(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

J.  D.  Elliff,  Formerly  Professor  of  High  School  Administration,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Chairman 

H.  G.  Lull,  Professor  of  Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia 
H.  E.  Chandler,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 

12.  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

APPOINTED  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

a)  Committee  on  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

b)  Committee  on  Studies  in  Certain  Curricula  Fields — Mathematics  (University  of  Ne¬ 

braska) 

J.  G.  Masters,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

13.  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Chairman 
A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Vice-Chairman 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Dean  of  the  College,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Sec¬ 
retary 
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George  Buck,  Principal,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.C.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb 
John  L.  Seaton,  President,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan 

C.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.  COMMITTEE  OF  NINE 

Otto  F.  Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Chairman 
Eli  C.  Foster,  Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

H.  G.  Hotz,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

William  E.  McVey,  Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois 
C.  R.  Maxwell,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

C.  E.  Pence,  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  Illinois 

G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Secretary 
George  E.  Carrothers,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

D.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinob,  Chairman 

J.  E.  Foster,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

A.  L.  Spobn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana 

J.  E.  Stonecipber,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High  School,  LaGrange,  Illinois 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  STATUS  AND  TRENDS  OF  CURRICULA 

A.  L.  Spobn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana,  Chairman 
J.  A.  Clement,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  UNITS 

J.  E.  Stonecipber,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman 

M.  P.  Gaffney,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinob 
Paul  B.  Jacobson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinob 

R.  B.  Patin,  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Paul  Rehmus,  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinob,  Chairman 

Otto  Dubacb,  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mbsouri 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinob 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

G.  Robert  Koopman,  Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan 
DeWitt  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schoob.  Indianapolb,  Indiana 

H.  K.  Newburn,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinob 

5.  COMMITTEE  ON  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 
JOBN  E.  Foster,  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Chairman 

C.  L.  CusBMAN,  Denver  Public  Schoob,  Denver,  Colorado 
R.  D.  Lindquist,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
JoBN  E.  Stout,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinob 
Louis  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinob 
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G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


Not  many  days  ago  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  principal  of  one  of  the 
larger  high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  in  which 
it  was  related  that  the  State  Teachers 
Association  by  resolution  had  authorized 
an  inquiry  into  the  activities  of  the  North 
Central  Association  and  the  effectiveness 
of  this  agency  in  contributing  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  education  in  that  state.  It  was 
thought  that  as  Secretary  of  the  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Commission,  I  could  make 
some  statement  that  would  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  what  was  being  accomplished  by 
our  Association. 

Four  years  ago  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  High 
School  Supervisors  and  Directors  there 
was  considered  the  general  theme  of 
“What  Constitutes  a  Good  Secondary 
School  and  By  What  Standards  Shall  It 
Be  Evaluated?” 'At  that  meeting  Dr. 
Judd  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Briggs  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Dr.  Hill  of  Yale,  Dr.  Carrothers  of 
Michigan,  and  others  contributed  to  the 
discussion.  Each  admitted  that  there  was 
a  pressing  need  for  a  better  means  of  not 
only  evaluating  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gram  but  of  enlisting  school  leaders  every¬ 
where  in  a  more  effective  procedure  for 
motivating  and  stimulating  educational 
improvement.  Dr.  Judd  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  experimentation  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  He  advocated  that  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies  seek  evidences  of  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  on  the  part  of  secondary 
schools  to  readjust  the  maladjusted  pu¬ 
pils  ;  to  promote  more  effective  programs 
of  remedial  reading;  to  encourage  better 
study  habits;  to  organize  a  more  func¬ 
tional  program  outside  the  classroom; 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  April  8, 

1938. — The  Editor. 


and  to  effect  sound  curriculum  revision. 
Dr.  Briggs,  upon  this  occasion,  among 
other  things  indicted  us  for  failing  to  at¬ 
tain  “objectives  of  secondary  education, 
soundly  based,  clearly  enunciated,  and 
definitely  directive.”  He  said  that  these 
“are  precisely  what  we  do  not  have”  and 
urged  a  “statement  of  standards  clearly 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  schools 
were  being  measured  in  terms  of  what 
they  did  to  their  product.” 

In  April,  1936,  Dr.  Walter  Crosby 
Eells,  as  coordinator  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  in 
a  statement  appearing  in  the  Educational 
record,  reminded  his  readers  that  the  var¬ 
ious  activities  of  the  several  state  and 
regional  accrediting  agencies  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  criticism.  Admitting 
that  these  agencies  had  been  exceedingly 
valuable  in  stimulating  to  a  marked 
degree  the  improvement  in  secondary 
education  during  the  past  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  there  were,  nevertheless,  evidences 
of  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  certain 
features  of  procedures  for  accrediting 
schools.  Revision,  he  felt,  was  necessary. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  standards  were 
too  mechanical,  too  inflexible,  too  deaden¬ 
ing,  and  too  archaic.  They  lacked  vital¬ 
ity;  they  tended  to  undesirable  uniform¬ 
ity;  they  emphasized  certain  scholastic 
and  academic  requirements  altogether  too 
much  dominated  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities;  they  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  democratizing  influences  of  more  re¬ 
cent  years;  and  they  ignored  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  increased  and  attendantly  di¬ 
versified  secondary  school  populations. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  of 
these  standards  in  the  accrediting  of 
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schools  was  too  much  characterized  by 
an  absence  of  intelligence  upon  the  part 
of  the  leadership  in  these  several  state 
and  regional  agencies.  These  persons,  it 
would  seem,  were  entirely  too  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  changing  demands  of  a  very 
dynamic  age.  They  were  not  able  to  vi- 
tdize  their  instrumentation  of  standards 
to  accord  with  a  changing  philosophy  of 
education.  In  brief,  it  seems  that  the 
standards  as  set  up  have  altogether  too 
much  retarded  progress,  prevented  ex¬ 
perimentation,  denied  desirable  changes, 
and  held  in  check  the  efforts  of  local 
school  leaders  and  teachers  to  effect  a 
dynamic  on-going  program  of  fruitful  ed¬ 
ucational  development.  The  “Jeremiahs” 
have  spoken  thus  many  times. 

In  1930,  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education,  after  several 
years  of  study  centering  around  its  own 
standards  for  accrediting  colleges,  faced 
squarely  the  challenge  of  growing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  effectiveness  of  these 
standards  in  measuring  the  true  qualities 
of  work  being  done  by  its  member  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  Commission  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  of 
fifteen  persons  on  Revision  of  Standards 
under  the  chairmanship  of  President  Lo¬ 
tus  D.  Coffman  of  Minnesota.  With  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  grant  of  money 
from  the  General  Education  Board,  this 
Committee  set  out  to  not  only  construct 
new  standards  but  to  develop  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  evaluating  the  educational 
programs  of  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing. 

Nor  have  such  expressions  of  doubt 
and  skepticism  been  limited  to  recent 
years.  In  every  age  we  have  had  the 
“doubting  Thomases.”  The  multiplying 
years  of  educational  history  have  always 
been  characterized  by  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  “seen  things  to 
be  not  as  they  ought  to  be.”  In  fact, 
progress  of  any  kind  whether  in  the 
schools  or  out  of  them  has  always  re¬ 


quired  a  “divine  spark  of  discontent.” 

That  very  first  group  of  members  of 
the  Michigan  Schoolmaster’s  Club  who 
on  December  i,  1894,  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  motion  of  Principal  W.  H. 
Butts  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy 
to  form  an  “Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  North  Central  States”  was 
prompted  by  a  feeling  that  “something 
is  wrong.”  It  was  thought  by  this  small 
group  that  such  an  organization  might 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  requirements  for  college  admis¬ 
sion,  entrance  examinations,  modification 
of  the  scheme  of  course  offerings  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  the  like  and  from 
that  study  evolve  a  finer  and  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  educational  growth  in  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  college. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
on  March  29,  1895,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Association  just 
newly  organized  to  establish  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  From  that  date  until  now  this 
same  major  problem  has  confronted  us. 
The  same  questions  as  those  suggested 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  discussion  have 
been  a  consideration  in  every  meeting 
and  have  been  basic  considerations  in 
every  study  and  investigation  promoted 
by  this  Association. 

The  questions  raised  by  a  Wisconsin 
high  school  principal  only  the  other  day 
are,  therefore,  no  different  than  they  have 
always  been.  They  can  well  be  used  to 
stimulate  our  thinking  here  this  evening. 

What  have  been  the  activities  of  this 
Association  since  its  inception  forty-three 
years  ago?  What  has  been  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  Association  to  educational 
progress  during  the  past  four  decades 
and  more?  Have  its  activities  justified 
the  exp)ectancies  of  its  founders?  Is  the 
North  Central  Association  in  any  degree 
responsible  for  the  improvements  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  twenty  states  comprising 
our  territory  or  in  America  at  large? 
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For  one  seeking  the  romance  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  recommend  a  reading  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  Association  from  1896  to 
1925  and  the  Quarterlies  from  1926  to 
date.  These  are  replete  in  evidences  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Association 
since  its  first  beginnings  four  decades  or 
so  ago.  So  great  have  been  its  accom¬ 
plishments,  so  numerous  have  been  its 
activities,  so  far-reaching  have  been  its 
influences,  that  we  could  not  if  we  would 
begin  to  delineate  them  in  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  that  are  ours.  Volumes  have  been 
written  already.  To  do  justice  to  their 
many  accomplishments  and  to  evaluate 
their  contributions  would  require  another 
volume  or  two  and  many  weeks  and 
months  of  careful,  painstaking  study.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  but  a 
very  brief  presentation  leaving  to  an¬ 
other  time  and  place  the  responsibility 
of  a  more  exhaustive  appraisal  of  the 
Association’s  real  worth  to  educational 
advancement. 

First  of  all,  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  only  profited  by  the  able 
leadership  of  many  of  America’s  out¬ 
standing  educators,  but  it  has  given  to 
these  very  persons  an  unusual  opportu¬ 
nity  for  leadership.  Through  this  Associa¬ 
tion  educational  leadership  was  enlisted 
for  service  and  was  offered  a  vehicle 
through  which  and  by  means  of  which 
that  leadership  might  find  some  of  its 
chiefest  occasions  for  inspiration,  stimu¬ 
lation,  and  expression. 

Call  the  roll  of  some  of  its  ablest  mem¬ 
bers  and  you  have  a  President  Angell  who 
recognized  the  need  for  college  people  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  high  school  and  who 
said  that  people  in  colleges  cannot  be  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  high  schools  or 
in  too  close  relations  with  them;  who 
urged  his  associates  to  keep  in  mind  the 
essential  unity  of  educational  work  and 
to  hold  “large  catholic  views  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 


You  have  a  Richard  Jesse  of  Missouri 
who  advocated  social  ethics,  a  science  of 
education  and  pedagogy  for  the  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers. 

You  have  a  Hinsdale  of  Michigan  and 
a  Judson  of  Chicago  who  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  our  systems  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  and  who  recommended 
inquiry  into  the  desirability  of  a  plan  for 
admitting  students  to  college  upon  cer¬ 
tificates  of  admission. 

You  have  a  James  E.  Russell,  who  de¬ 
plored  the  tendency  to  multiply  short 
courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools 
and  who  advocated  that  all  courses  be 
the  same  for  all  students  whether  college 
preparatory  or  otherwise  and  who  on  one 
notable  occasion  in  1897  said  that  “the 
chiefest  sinners  are  those  august  corpora¬ 
tions  known  as  colleges  and  universities 
which  with  Ptolemaic  certitude  maintain 
that  all  the  universe  revolves  about 
them  as  a  center  and  persist  in  defining 
education  in  terms  of  language  and 
literature  and  history  and  science  and 
mathematics.” 

You  have  a  Nightingale  of  Chicago 
who  in  1897  in  eloquent  oratory  plead 
for  a  reasonable  balance  in  course  of¬ 
ferings  between  language,  mathematics, 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  history, 
literature,  civics  and  economics,  and  who 
urged  plasticity  in  course  offerings  so  as 
to  permit  of  alternative  options  and  thus 
adapt  the  program  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  capacity  and  interest.  Forty 
years  ago  this  man  bemoaned  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  bad  spellers  and  poor  grammar¬ 
ians  and  cited  the  fact  that  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  students  can 
spell  correctly  ten  words  selected  from 
the  first  reader  of  a  six-year-old  child 
and  not  knowing  a  verb  from  a  noun. 
“So  long  as  this  exists  it  will  be  useless 
for  our  high  school  pupils  to  browse  in 
the  fields  of  Chaucer  and  Addison  and 
Bacon  and  Carlyle.” 

In  his  presidential  address  in  1899, 
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Superintendent  Nightingale  said,  “Our 
Association  was  formed,  not  for  cranks 
and  croakers,  not  as  a  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  society,  not  to  glorify  any  one  uni¬ 
versity,  or  any  clique  of  universities,  not 
to  ventilate  any  utopian  theories  or  ma¬ 
nipulate  any  impracticable  schemes,  but 
for  the  single  purpose  of  harmonizing 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  to  the 
end  of  so  perfecting  our  public  school 
system  of  location,  that  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  university  there  may  be 
one  broad  highway  along  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  all  our 
young  men  and  women  may  walk  in 
pursuit  of  those  attainments  which  shall 
give  them  the  best  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  equipment  for  life.” 

You  have  a  President  Canfield  who 
held  that  the  study  of  a  language  was 
the  center  and  core  of  every  educational 
institution  and  that  every  student  must 
have  constant  and  competent  instruction 
in  history  and  civics  and  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  intellec¬ 
tual  versatility  and  of  ability  to  adapt 
himself  mentally  to  various  conditions. 

You  have  a  George  N.  Carman  of 
Lewis  Institute  who  for  many  years  ably 
represented  the  pioneers  in  education  and 
furnished  us  with  as  fine  an  historical 
interpretation  of  the  Association’s  activ¬ 
ities  during  practically  its  first  quarter 
of  a  century  of  existence  as  has  ever 
been  compiled. 

You  have  a  President  Jones  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan,  who  proposed  that  nor¬ 
mal  schools  train  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  a  President  MacLean  of  Iowa 
who  held  that  this  Association  stands  for 
the  nationalization  of  education  by  stand¬ 
ards  and  not  by  statutes. 

You  have  a  President  Harper  who  in 
1902  advocated  the  extension  of  high 
school  education  two  more  years. 

Then  there  was  President  Charles  F. 
Thwing  who  advocated  the  accreditment 
of  colleges  and  that  in  the  face  of  many 
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who  were  “loath  to  make  a  classification 
of  accredited  colleges.” 

In  1907,  E.  L.  Harris  of  Central  High 
School  of  Cleveland  and  O’Shea  of  Wis¬ 
consin  University  came  into  the  picture. 
In  1908,  President  Thompson  of  Ohio 
State  urged  that  “moral  character”  of 
applicants  for  certificates  to  teach  be 
properly  recognized  as  essential. 

More  recently  we  had  McVey  of  North 
Dakota,  Hollister  of  Illinois,  Ella  Flagg 
Young  of  Chicago,  James  F.  Hosic,  W. 
C.  Bagley,  Princip^  Jesse  B.  Davis  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Assistant  Superintendent 
W.  J.  S.  Bryan  of  St.  Louis,  Allen  S. 
Whitney  of  Michigan,  J.  R.  Kirk  of 
Kirksville,  Missouri,  Seerley  of  Iowa 
State,  and  a  whole  host  of  others. 

Still  among  us  and  exercising  a  most 
potent  influence  are  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  educational  thought 
located  in  the  twenty  states  comprising 
North  Central  territory.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  name  them;  you  know  them  as 
well  as  and  better  than  I.  These,  both 
the  living  and  those  who  have  gone  on 
before,  are  the  ones  who  have  made  the 
Association  the  effective  agency  that  it 
is,  and  ours  is  the  Association  that  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  the  means  for  making 
their  individual  contributions  effective. 
Yesl  The  North  Central  Association  has 
been  blessed  by  that  leadership  and  those 
educational  trail  blazers  were  blessed  by 
that  Association. 

In  the  second  place,,  this  Association 
has  been  the  one  body  that  has  contrib¬ 
uted  more  to  unify  the  program  of  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  education  than  has 
any  other  group  not  alone  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  but  throughout  the  country  during 
these  past  forty  years  and  more.  The 
selfsame  spirit  which  many  years  before 
had  stimulated  the  early  settlers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  establish  a  “more  perfect  union”; 
the  very  same  idealism  that  in  the  “6o’s” 
prompted  sacrifice  and  bloodshed  for  its 
preservation  was  akin  to  the  fine  idealism 
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of  a  small  group  of  representatives  from 
four  universities  and  a  small  number  of 
secondary  schools  who  issued  that  first 
call  to  organize  and  to  which  there  came 
thirty-six  leaders  of  education  from  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  At 
that  meeting  held  on  the  Northwestern 
University  Campus  there  was  adopted  a 
constitution,  the  second  article  of  which 
set  forth  the  object  of  this  Association 
to  be  the  establishment  of  “closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  North  Central  States”  and 
the  advancement  of  education  through 
the  elimination  of  gaps  and  the  insurance 
of  a  continuing  process  of  education  from 
the  beginning  of  the  secondary  period 
throughout  the  college  career. 

That  this  has  been  a  major  concern 
from  the  very  beginning  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  in  every  meeting  of  this 
body  this  problem  has  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

In  1896,  President  Jesse  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  recalled  to  his  hearers 
that  while  private  schools  were  having 
but  little  influence  in  modifying  entrance 
requirements,  the  public  schools,  aiming 
more  definitely  at  preparation  for  life, 
were  forcing  colleges  to  modify  and  re¬ 
vise  their  entrance  requirements.  In  this 
way,  he  maintained,  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  compelling  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  greater  breadth  and 
liberality. 

In  1898,  there  was  proposed  the  fa¬ 
mous  second  resolution  calling  for  uni¬ 
form  minimum  entrance  requirements  to 
all  colleges  and  universities  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  consisting  of  two  years  each  of 
English,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  physi¬ 
cal  science;  so  also  the  third  resolution 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  fourth  one  providing  for  a 
certain  sequence  to  include  language  and 
mathematics  in  the  first  two  years  of 
high  school — these  to  be  predominantly 


and  continuously  pursued  and  that  Eng¬ 
lish  be  offered  throughout  the  four  years 
and  that  a  second  language  be  instituted. 
In  1900,  there  was  adopted  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  providing  for  a  four-year  cur¬ 
riculum  to  include  two  years  each  of 
mathematics  and  English  and  one  year 
each  of  history  and  science. 

In  1902,  the  first  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accredited  Schools  was  made, 
in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
Commission  was  definitely  pursuing  a 
policy  of  action  to  insure  closer  relation¬ 
ships.  This  first  report  revealed  also  the 
Commission’s  commitment  to  the  elec¬ 
tive  system  in  the  secondary  schools. 

In  1903,  the  Commission  said  that 
while  it  was  the  object  of  the  Association 
to  establish  closer  relations  between  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  it  should  conceive  its  task 
as  something  very  different  from  and  far 
more  comprehensive  than  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

In  1904,  Dr.  Judson  of  Chicago  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Commission  urged  that  the 
time  had  come  for  doing  more  than  in¬ 
specting  and  leveling  up  high  schools. 
“Why  not  the  same  for  colleges?”  he 
asked.  In  1906,  Dr.  Carman  asked  the 
question,  “Shall  We  Accredit  Colleges?” 
The  Commission  had  now  operated  for 
five  years.  It  was  time  in  his  judgment 
that  colleges  do  for  themselves  what  they 
had  been  requiring  of  the  secondary 
schools.  At  this  time  there  was  proposed 
a  new  name  for  this  Commission — the 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  and  more 
the  Association  discussed  a  very  large 
number  of  problems.  Sixty  papers  on 
secondary  school  problems  were  prepared 
and  presented.  Half  of  these,  strangely 
enough,  were  by  college  men  and  the 
other  half  by  high  school  men.  There 
were  twenty-five  papers  on  college  prob- 
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lems,  of  which  only  two  were  presented 
by  secondary  school  leaders.  At  the  close 
of  this  period,  the  question  of  what  is  a 
secondary  school  and  what  is  a  college 
was  still  very  largely  unanswered.  The 
question  of  what  should  constitute  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  and  what 
should  be  the  arrangement  of  its  studies 
had  not  been  satisfactorily  resolved.  The 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional 
school  and  the  relation  of  the  standard 
high  school  to  vocational  training  was 
similarly  a  moot  question.  Even  in  that 
early  period  did  the  Association  ponder 
the  matter  of  “athletics”  and  spend  “long 
and  weary”  hours  seeking  measures  of 
reform. 

While,  as  President  Holgate  pointed 
out  in  his  presidential  address  in  1918, 
the  Association  had  established  simple 
and  fairly  equivalent  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  territory 
and  while  it  had  unified  the  methods  of 
accrediting  secondary  schools  and  the 
standardizing  of  colleges,  it  had  indeed 
accomplished  something  more  than  this. 
To  quote  him  directly: 

Perhaps  more  significant  than  either  of  these, 
however,  is  the  change  in  attitude  of  school  and 
college  men  toward  educational  questions  and 
toward  each  other.  In  the  early  days  individ¬ 
ualism  predominated.  In  the  later  years  con¬ 
formity  to  standards  has  been  the  test  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  . . . 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  Association  has 
continued  its  efforts  to  unify  the  educational 
programs  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Through  physical  reorganization  from  within 
and  without;  through  restatements  of  phi¬ 
losophies  of  secondary  and  higher  education; 
through  mutual  study  of  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cating  youth;  through  revision  of  curricula 
and  courses  of  study ;  through  research  carried 
on  by  the  three  commissions  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion;  through  joint  sponsorship  of  investiga¬ 
tions  carried  on  not  only  by  our  own  agencies 
but  by  those  of  other  outside  agencies;  and 
certainly  through  the  increased  responsibilities 
laid  at  the  doors  of  our  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  because  of  the  growing  universality  of 
secondary  education  and  the  greatly  augmented 
increases  in  college  enrollments,  there  has  come 


to  our  Association  unlimited  opportunities  to 
sympathetically  cooperate  in  establishing  these 
closer  relationships,  to  cement  our  educational 
endeavors  in  a  common  cause  and  bring  to 
pass  the  time  when  we  see  not  two  agencies 
but  a  single  agency  for  education  of  the  youth 
for  more  effective  living. 

Certainly  there  is  no  task  more  important 
or  far-reaching  than  that  of  causing  leaders  in 
these  two  major  areas  of  educational  endeavor 
to  coordinate  their  responsibilities  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  more  effective  and  efficient  citizenship 
of  men  and  women  who  are  trained  in  mincl, 
body,  and  spirit  to  attack  the  major  problems 
of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living.  TTiere  can 
be  no  antagonisms.  The  worker  in  either  sec¬ 
ondary  or  higher  education  must  seek  and,  we 
believe,  is  increasingly  seeking  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
the  other. 

The  secondary  school  no  less  than  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  is  seeking  to  discover 
what  it  is  that  its  students  need  most  of  all  in 
order  to  achieve  that  which  is  most  essential 
to  success  and  happiness,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  Each  is  desirous  of  discovering  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  means  whereby  these 
may  be  quickly  and  definitely  satisfied.  More 
and  more  evidence  is  accumulating  to  support 
the  contention  that  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  are  not  so  much  determined  to  control  or 
dictate  to  the  secondary  schools  what  they 
shall  offer  for  “college  entrance”  as  they  are  to 
cooperate  sympathetically  with  the  secondary 
schools  in  unifying  and  integrating  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  each  so  as  to  insure  a 
wholesome  continuity  in  all  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  students  for  whch  the  schools  exist. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand  sec¬ 
ondary  school  leaders  are  everywhere  being 
challenged  by  the  fact  that  preparation  for 
college  is  only  one  of  the  many  responsibilities 
with  which  the  secondary  school  must  concern 
itself.  A  new  philosophy  is  being  projected  and 
accepted,  viz.,  “preparation  for  life.”  And, 
strangely  enough,  these  selfsame  leaders  are 
discovering  and  revealing  to  our  college  people 
that  this  preparation  is,  after  all,  the  best 
preparation  possible  for  every  one  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  whether  they  go  to  college  or  enter  upon 
life’s  responsibilities.  This  common  responsi¬ 
bility  and  its  assumption  requires  a  unified  pro¬ 
gram,  the  achievement  and  perfection  of  which 
must  be  sympathetcally  understood  and  worked 
out  in  a  unison  of  purpose  and  endeavor. 

The  third  contribution  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  its  activities  in  relation  to 
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the  improvement  of  curricula.  From  the 
first  days  when  the  definition  of  the 
“unit”  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
our  members  and  when  we  determined 
what  “units”  should  constitute  our  cur¬ 
ricula  in  the  secondary  schools  until  now, 
we  have  been  making  a  positive  contri¬ 
bution  to  educational  progress. 

After  seventeen  years  of  history,  Frank 
L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  gave  the  annual  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  upon  the  subject,  “The  Definition 
of  High  School  Units.”  In  this  address 
Dr.  McVey  called  attention  to  the  many 
weaknesses  of  the  activities  relating  to 
preparation  of  “units” — calling  attention 
particularly  to  the  predominance  of  col¬ 
lege  men  upon  the  various  committees 
preparing  these  units.  The  necessity  to 
protect  the  interests  of  one  as  against  the 
other  was  too  much  in  evidence.  To  rem¬ 
edy  that  situation  it  was  recommended 
that  high  schools  be  relieved  of  having 
to  offer  certain  “units”  for  college  en¬ 
trance  and  that  they  be  permitted  a 
greater  freedom  in  working  out  their 
problems.  Too  much  stress  upon  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  units  is  not  a  good  thing. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Association  has  been  that 
notable  publication  emanating  from  the 
Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Cur¬ 
ricula  which  was  set  up  in  1916  and  which 
was  particularly  the  result  of  a  sp>ecial 
committee,  “The  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Use  in  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula,”  headed  by 
Dean  Stout  of  Northwestern  University. 
I  refer  to  that  monumental  contribution, 
“The  High  School  Curriculum  Reor¬ 
ganization,”  published  in  1933.  Seldom 
has  this  Association  sponsored  an  activ¬ 
ity  that  has  had  a  more  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence.  It  represents  a  crystallization  of 
thought  yet  to  be  excelled.  Not  only  the 
statement  of  aims  in  terms  of  disposition 
and  ability,  grouped  under  four  major 
headings,  but  the  organization  of  the 


content  of  subject-matter  in  terms  of  a 
realization  of  these  aims,  do,  indeed, 
represent  a  contribution  of  major  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  our  secondary  school  program  has 
been  moved  forward  and  that  a  very 
long  way. 

Not  content  to  stop  there,  this  Com¬ 
mission  has  continued  its  activities  of 
developing  curricular  materials  for  the 
secondary  school;  it  has  now  included  in 
its  considerations  the  curricular  problems 
of  the  colleges  as  well.  More  than  that, 
realizing  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  must  be  done  in  curriculum 
revision  without  taking  into  account  the 
training  of  teachers  to  carry  out  effec¬ 
tively  this  program  of  curriculum  cwi- 
struction,  it  has  very  recently  interested 
itself  in  the  study  of  the  preparation  (A 
secondary  school  teachers.  At  this  very 
meeting  there  is  being  made  the  final  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Henzlik  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Some  attention  is  also  being  given  to 
the  professional  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  a  report  having  been 
prepared  for  presentation  this  year.  We 
predict  that  the  contributions  of  this 
Commission  involving  not  only  the  com¬ 
mittee  just  referred  to  but  the  several 
other  committees  (the  Committee  on  Sur¬ 
vey  and  Publication  of  Trends,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Experimental  College  Entrance 
Units,  and  the  Committee  on  Functional 
Organization  of  Secondary  Schools)  will 
be  received  as  distinct  contributions  to 
the  evolution  of  a  more  unified  program 
of  educational  endeavor. 

When  this  Association  took  the  first 
step  in  setting  up  this  Commission 
twenty-two  years  ago,  it  little  realized 
how  extensive  would  this  Commission’s 
contributions  be  to  the  development  of 
the  secondary  school  program.  It  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  many  of  us  even  at  this  time 
have  sufficient  imagination  to  foresee  the 
ultimate  reaches  to  which  it  may  attain. 
Well  may  it  become  the  coordinating 
commission  of  the  other  two  and  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  unification  and 
integration  of  the  curricula  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  and  college.  But  mine  is  not 
the  task  of  prophesying. 

One  other  major  activity  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  needs  to  be  mentioned  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  usefulness  and  as  an  agency 
responsible  for  educational  growth  and 
accomplishment.  I  refer  to  the  Associa- 
tiwi’s  accreditment  function.  Five  years 
after  its  inception  the  Association  set  up 
its  “Commission  on  Accredited  Schools” 
and  accredited  its  first  list  of  high  schools. 

In  1906,  the  Association  approved  a 
change  in  the  title  of  the  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools.  The  new  title  under 
which  this  Commission  was  known  was 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  There  was  a  very  distinct 
belief  that  if  it  was  a  good  thing  to  ac¬ 
credit  schools,  why  wasn’t  it  also  a  good 
thing  to  accredit  colleges?  A  board  of  in¬ 
spectors  authorized  by  the  Association 
was  responsible  for  the  visitation  of  the 
schools  seeking  accreditment  in  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1916,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  considerably  revised,  the  revi¬ 
sion  providing  for  setting  up  the  three 
separate  commissions  as  they  now  func¬ 
tion.  In  the  brief  span  of  four  decades 
the  number  of  accredited  schools  has 
i  continued  to  grow  larger  each  year  until 
at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
2700  accredited  high  schools  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  278  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Accreditment  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  considerable  discussion  in 
our  .Association.  Many  have  felt  that  ac¬ 
creditment  was  given  entirely  too  much 
consideration  and  occupied  too  important 
a  place  in  the  deliberations.  There  has 
similarly  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 


and  not  a  little  hard  feeling  from  time  to 
time  because  of  the  activities  of  this 
Association  in  establishing  standards  and 
accrediting  schools  upon  the  basis  of 
these  standards.  Earlier  in  this  discussion 
I  cited  the  attitude  of  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  respiect  to  the  nature  of  the 
standards  under  which  we  have  operated. 
Granting  that  there  has  been  this  dissat¬ 
isfaction  and  reason  for  dissatisfaction, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  each  year  the 
standards  of  the  Association  have  been 
revised  with  intent  of  making  them  more 
liberal,  flexible,  and  capable  of  interpre¬ 
tation  in  terms  of  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools  themselves.  They  are  less  archaic 
today  than  they  were  last  year.  They  are 
more  flexible  today  than  they  were  five 
years  ago.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
standards  of  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions  which  as  we  all  know  were 
recently  revised  and  made  more  effective 
agencies  for  proper  evaluation  of  the 
school  and  for  a  more  effective  stimula¬ 
tion  to  improve  its  status.  The  Secondary 
School  Commission  has  just  this  week 
given  its  own  standards  most  careful 
consideration  and  the  Commission  has 
approved  some  significant  proposals  for 
making  the  standards  of  the  secondary 
school  flexible  in  every  sense  of  that 
word  and  distinctly  capable  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  schools  to  improve  their  status. 

One  thing  more  in  defense  of  these 
standards  needs  to  be  said.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  Association  and  its  stand¬ 
ards,  however  much  we  may  have  criti¬ 
cized  them  during  this  past  troublous 
period  of  economic  difficulty,  our  schools 
would  have  been  infinitely  worse  off  than 
they  are.  There  is  not  a  single  state  in 
the  North  Central  area  but  that  was 
greatly  helped  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  its 
schools  was  concerned  by  the  very  stand¬ 
ards  which  had  been  subject  to  so  much 
criticism.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  in  my  judgment  the  accredit¬ 
ment  policy  of  the  Association  has  done 
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more  to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of 
secondary  education  and  to  safeguard  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our  youth 
than  any  other  single  agency.  Not  a  one 
of  us  is  fair  to  the  Association  unless  we 
admit  that  fact.  Certainly  we  would  not 
take  a  backward  step  now  to  destroy  that 
function  of  this  Association  and  thus 
create  a  situation  where  schools  will, 
under  the  influence  of  selfish  minorities, 
be  made  to  suffer  unduly. 


In  this  discussion  I  have  sought  to 
reveal  four  major  activities  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  I  have  endeavored  to  justify 
these  activities  as  desirable  and  alto¬ 
gether  essential.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  probably  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  but  the  time  forbids.  I  leave  it  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Clevenger,  to  tell  you 
what  in  his  judgment  should  be  the  new 
activities  in  which  our  Association  should 
engage. 


CONFERENCE  DELIBERATIONS 
E.  H.  Kemper  McComb 
President  of  the  Association 


A  YEAR  AGO  an  ofThand  remark  by  Dr. 
Judd  challenged  my  attention.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  remark  was  that  there  were 
certain  problems  confronting  the  North 
Central  Association  which  did  not  fall 
directly  within  the  province  of  any  one 
of  the  commissions  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  programs  of  the  annual  meeting  ought 
to  be  programs  of  the  Association  as  a 
whole  and  not  primarily  programs  of  the 
commissions  as  such.  As  this  remark  of 
Dr.  Judd’s  was  very  informal  and  off¬ 
hand,  made  one  day  when  we  happened 
to  meet  by  chance  at  the  lunch  counter 
downstairs,  I  wrote  to  him,  recalled  his 
comments,  and  asked  if  he  would  expand 
them  for  me.  He  replied  and  I  quote 
from  his  letter. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  North  Central  Association  which 
do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  any  one  of 
the  commissions.  For  example,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested,  during  the  past  two 
years,  in  the  reconstruction  of  that  period  of 
education  which  lies  between  the  upper  high 
school  and  the  lower  college.  I  am  not  talking 
spedfically  about  the  junior  college  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  I  mean  a  genuine  reconstruction  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  education.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Association  devote  itself  to  a  discussion 
of  the  effect  that  some  reorganization  of  this 
sort  will  have  in  both  directions — on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  on  the  one  side  and  the  colleges 
on  the  other. 

A  second  general  problem  is  the  problem  of 
financing  education.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  American  public  is  ready  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  education  but  they  want  it 
spent  economically  and  effectively.  After  all, 
the  institutions  of  modern  civilization  get  paid 

1  A  report  made  by  President  McComb  respect¬ 
ing  the  deliberations  of  a  conference  called  by  him 
in  October,  1937.  This  report  was  made  to  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  April  7,  1938. 
—The  Editor. 


for,  all  out  of  the  same  purse  and  if  the  col¬ 
leges  elaborate  their  program  indefinitely,  the 
other  institutions  that  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
society  are  going  to  suffer. 

A  third  general  problem  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  urgently  before  us  at  the  present 
time  is  the  relation  of  the  federal  government 
to  education.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  importance  of  local  initiative.  My 
personal  observation  is  that  local  initiative  is 
very  feeble  and  at  times  altogether  ignorant. 
Personally,  I  shall  always  favor  a  great  deal 
more  emphasis  on  control  and  direction  from 
headquarters  than  most  people  are  willing  to 
tolerate.  These  general  problems  may  suggest 
to  you  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  made  the 
remark  to  which  you  refer. 

After  receiving  his  reply,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  others  active  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  might  have  ideas  as  to  the  trend  the 
Association  should  follow.  I  wrote,  there¬ 
fore,  to  several  men  who  had  had  long 
active  experience  in  the  Association  and 
who  had  all  served  at  some  time  or  other 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  asking  their 
reactions  to  Dr.  Judd’s  comments,  and 
also  inquiring  if  they  had  any  ideas  to 
present  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

When  these  replies  came  in,  they 
brought  a  number  of  worthwhile  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  then  decided  to  organize  a  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  with  the  Executive 
Committee  the  ideas  presented  in  answer 
to  these  queries.  To  this  conference  I  in¬ 
vited  a  group  of  men  connected  with  our 
various  committees,  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association;  in  all,  a  group 
of  fifteen  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  group  was  so  selected 
as  to  represent  several  of  our  states 
which,  with  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  cov¬ 
ered  our  territory  very  well.  In  addition, 
I  wrote  to  chairmen  of  the  other  states. 
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SO  that  with  their  replies,  all  states  were 
represented,  as  it  were,  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  To  all  of  those  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing  were  sent  in  advance  questions  for 
consideration  at  the  meeting.  Here  are 
these  questions: 

1.  Should  the  Association,  as  a  whole,  be 
more  actively  responsible  for  the  programs  of 
the  annual  meeting  than  the  Commissions  as 
such? 

2.  Is  the  time  ripe  for  the  North  Central 
Association  to  secure  an  appraisal  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  secondary  and  higher  education 
to  determine  how  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  may  play  a  greater  part  in  solving  present 
day  educational  problems? 

3.  Is  the  Association  tending  to  become  more 
and  more  three  different  Associations  (Com¬ 
missions)  ? 

4.  Should  the  program  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  be  a  unified  or  closely  coordinated  program, 
given  over  to  the  discussion  by  the  Commis¬ 
sions  and  the  Association  of  various  phases  of 
a  common  problem? 

5.  How  can  the  Association  offer  a  service 
of  constructive  suggestion  to  member  schools 
and  colleges,  especially  the  small  college,  the 
small  high  school,  the  high  school  faced  with 
the  newer  problems  in  personnel  and  curricu¬ 
lum? 

6.  Ought  the  three  commissions  to  be  work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  upon  some  sort  of  common 
program  ? 

7.  Should  the  program  of  the  Association  be 
something  quite  apart  from  the  work  of  the 
Commissions? 

8.  What  place  should  be  given  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  program  to  problems  confronting  the 
Association  which  do  not  fall  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Commissions? 

The  group  spent  Friday  afternoon  and 
evening  in  a  very  lively  and  interesting 
discussion  of  these  questions.  Out  of  this 
discussion  grew  certain  recommendations 
which  promised  to  have  value  in  develop¬ 
ing  procedures  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Association.  All  of  those  present 
had  in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the  replies 
received  from  those  to  whom  the  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  submitted  so  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  group  present,  the  ideas 
of  the  active  leaders  throughout  our  ter¬ 
ritory  were  before  us  all  the  time. 


WHERE  FINAL  AUTHORITY  RESTS  C 

Some  of  those  who  had  commented, 
pointed  out  the  fact  there  seemed  to  be  * 
growing  up,  because  of  the  very  active  ! 
and  effective  work  of  the  commissions,  a  ' 
feeling  within  the  commissions  them-  ^ 

selves,  that  it  was  the  commissions  that  ' 
were  responsible  for  all  of  the  activities  1 
of  the  Association ;  at  times  the  question  ' 
has  been  asked  whether  a  high  school  or  ' 

a  higher  institution  was  accredited  by  ^ 

the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  or 
the  Higher  Commission  or  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  On  occasions  at 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
members  or  officers  of  the  various  com¬ 
missions  have  said,  “The  commission  has 
taken  this  action.  Who  can  tell  us  to  I 
do  otherwise?”  At  different  times  the 
commissions  have  launched  studies  and 
investigations  without  first  considering 
what  was  being  done  of  a  similar  nature 
in  another  commission,  or  what  the  effect 
of  the  work  that  they  were  undertaking 
to  do  might  have  upon  the  work  spon¬ 
sored  by  another  commission.  All  of  these 
questions  that  have  come  up  at  different 
times  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  relationship  of  the  com¬ 
missions  to  the  Association  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  representing  the 
Association,  to  the  Commission  was  really 
needed. 

The  Executive  Committee,  according 
to  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  now 
becomes  a  body  with  a  longer  tenure  of 
service  for  its  members.  This  will  mean 
there  will  be  a  more  consistent  and  con¬ 
tinuing  point  of  view  possible  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  committee  than  had 
heretofore  been  possible  when  the  term  of 
service  on  this  committee  came  abruptly 
to  an  end  just  when  a  member  was  be¬ 
coming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  so  important  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  actions  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  When  the  relation  of  the  com¬ 
missions  to  the  Association  is  carefully 
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considered,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  ac¬ 
crediting  of  schools  by  the  two  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  Association  is  really  to  be 
effective,  announcement  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  and  not  in  the 
name  of  its  commissions.  Of  course,  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  made  by  these  commissions,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  peers,  as  it  were,  of  the 
school  or  institution  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  findings  of  the  commission  rel¬ 
ative  to  these  institutions  or  schools  are 
reported  under  the  constitution  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  then  reported 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  publication.  Thus,  in  actual 
fact,  the  accrediting  is  done  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  not  by  one  of  its  commis¬ 
sions;  therefore  it  is  important,  this  con¬ 
ference  group  thought,  that  when  any 
statement  is  made  concerning  accredit¬ 
ing,  the  fact  should  be  clearly  stated  that 
member  institutions  are  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  and  not 
by  one  of  its  commissions. 

NO  SPECIAL  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
NEEDED 

From  time  to  time  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  there  was  need  for 
a  coordinating  committee  to  bring  into 
line  the  various  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  emanating  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  commissions.  After  discussion,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  conference  group 
was  expressed  in  this  statement: 

“It  seems  to  the  members  of  this  group 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools  gives  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  the  right  and  power  to  serve  as  a 
coordinating  committee  and  also  as  a 
committee  for  seeing  that  actions  taken 
and  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  carried  out.” 

It  was  the  recommendation  of  this 


conference  that  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  submit  to  the  various  Commissions 
for  their  consideration,  with  requests  for 
their  recommendations,  a  proposed  policy 
to  the  effect  that  all  research  projects, 
activities,  studies,  and  suggested  policies 
to  be  pursued  or  carried  out  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  Commissions  be  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  its  approval. 

REGARDING  RELATIONSHIPS  OF 
COMMISSIONS 

In  discussing  the  relationshipys  of  the 
various  Commissions  to  the  Association 
and  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
following  statements  were  accepted  as 
representing  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  conference: 

(a)  Instead  of  having  a  special  coordinating 
committee,  the  Executive  Committee  should 
serve  as  the  official  committee  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
three  Commissions. 

(b)  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  any 
project,  proposed  action,  investigation,  or  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  study  might  properly  originate  in 
a  Commission. 

(c)  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference  any 
proposed  action,  project,  investigation,  or  study 
originating  in  a  Commission  should  be  clearly 
outlined  and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  approval. 

(d)  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  group 
that  any  proposed  action,  project,  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  request  for  a  study  to  be  made  might 
properly  originate  with  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(e)  It  seemed  advisable,  however,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  policy  that  no  request  for  an  action, 
an  investigation,  a  study  or  the  undertaking  of 
a  project  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
a  Commission  should  become  mandatory  on 
the  particular  Commission  involved  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  each  Commission 
concerned  to  state  its  reactions  toward  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

TYPES  OF  WORK  ADVOCATED 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  Commissions  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
there  was  a  general  discussion  of  the 
types  of  work  and  activities  which  the 
Association  should  undertake  and  of  the 
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kinds  of  service  which  it  can  render  to 
member  institutions.  Certain  statements 
were  agreed  upon  as  representing  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  of  the  entire  group. 
[These  statements  are  formulated  in 
some  detail  by  Mr.  Clevenger  in  the 
article  which  follows. — ^The  Editor.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  proper  on  the  following  day  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Secondary  School  Standards 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
hold  a  meeting  with  the  Committee  of 
Five  representing  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  National  Cooperative 
Study  of  Standards.  The  secretary  of  the 
Association  also  was  asked  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Out  of  this  meeting,  as  you  all 
know,  has  grown  a  revised  statement,  in 
tentative  form  for  suggestion  and  criti¬ 
cism,  relative  to  improvements  in  our 
“Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for 
the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools.” 
When  you  compare  this  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  statement  of  policies  and  standards 
adopted  April  lo,  1937,  you  at  once  see 
an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
state  the  familiar  items  with  a  bit  of 
different  emphasis.  The  new  emphasis  is 
rather  upxjn  the  less  mechanical  but  more 
vital  essentials  of  organization,  teaching 
force,  standards  of  scholarship,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  esprit  de  corps.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  this  statement  contains  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  power  of  the  Association  to 
encourage  growth  and  development  on 
the  part  of  its  member  schools  and  that 
it  shall  look  for  signs  of  these  things 
as  prerequisites  for  membership  in  the 
North  Central  Association.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  this  proposed  new  statement 
omits  specific  reference  to  athletics,  as 
such.  That  topic  is  correctly  placed  in 
this  new  tentative  statement:  “In  a  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  approved  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  administrative  head  of  the 
school  will  be  held  responsible  for  seeing 
that  all  special  activities,  such  as  athlet¬ 


ics,  band,  and  various  kinds  of  contests, 
contribute  most  effectively  to  the  school’s 
educational  program.” 

One  of  the  important  suggestions 
suiting  from  this  conference  asks  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  to 
study  carefully  its  procedures  pertaining 
to  the  examination  of  the  annual  reports 
and  of  the  work  involved  in  the  accredit¬ 
ing  of  high  schools  with  a  view  to  elim¬ 
inating  duplication  of  effort.  Along  with 
this  goes  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
have  not  reached  the  time  when,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  we  are  operating  under 
new  or  old  standards,  we  ought  not  to 
make  our  accrediting  cover  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  one  year.  Only  in 
rare  instances  is  there  likely  to  be  any 
vital  change  occurring  in  a  school  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time.  And,  if  the  time 
of  the  members  of  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission  when  assembled  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  when  at  work  in  committees 
can  be  devoted  to  policy-making  discus¬ 
sions  and  considerations,  rather  than  to 
clerical  duties,  I  believe  the  best  interest 
of  the  Association  will  be  more  largely 
served. 

From  this  rather  brief  presentation  of 
the  discussions  of  this  conference,  I  hope 
you  get  the  feeling,  which  I  think  is  the 
true  one,  that  the  organization  of  the 
Association  is  such  that,  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  operating  as  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  committee,  iJhe  efforts  of  the  three 
commissions  can  be  more  closely  coor¬ 
dinated  and  the  attack  upon  problems 
deemed  important  for  consideration  by 
the  Association  can  be  more  unified  and 
therefore  more  effective  throughout  our 
territory.  There  are  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  face  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission.  You  are  well  aware  of  these. 
I  am  confident  we  have  the  intelligence, 
the  cooperativeness,  and  the  willingness 
to  solve  these  problems  in  such  a  way 
the  results  will  be  of  great  value  to  our 
member  schools  and  institutions. 


the  association— some  suggestions  for  a  continued 

PROGRAM  OF  SERVICE^ 

Aethttb  W.  Clevenger 
Secretary  of  the  Association 

During  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  cen-  policing  type  has  been  necessary.  It  ap- 
tury,  the  North  Central  Association  of  pears,  however,  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  ren-  creasingly  possible  for  the  Association  to 
dered  distinguished  service  in  the  field  devote  less  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  education.  Its  history  has  been  one  of  of  standards  and  to  devote  more  time  to 
continued  effort  to  help  secondary  schools  the  establishment  of  sound  educational 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  policies.  Through  a  well-planned  coun- 
improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  seling  service  working  through  the  State 
Association  has  had  no  little  part  in  mak-  Committees,  in  the  case  of  secondary 
ing  it  possible  for  its  member  institutions  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  institutions 
to  occupy  enviable  positions  of  leadership  of  higher  education,  through  the  Board 
in  the  complex  social  order  of  the  present  of  Review  and  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
ers.  mission,  a  large  proportion  of  the  viola- 

There  have  been  times  when  serious  tions  of  policies,  regulations,  and  criteria 
questions  were  raised  as  to  whether  the  for  the  approval  of  member  institutions 
Association  as  an  accrediting  agency  had  can  be  eliminated.  Why  should  either  a 
not  already  served  its  purpose.  At  such  secondary  school  or  an  institution  of 
times,  however,  those  responsible  for  its  higher  education  which  year  after  year 
leadership  were  able  to  find  new  types  has  to  be  jorced  to  meet  standards  be 
of  service  and  new  respionsibilities  for  continued  on  the  list  of  instituticHis  ap- 
the  Association.  In  the  life  of  any  organ-  proved  by  the  Association? 
ization,  there  are  likely  to  come  times  Over  a  period  of  years  there  was  an 
when  its  usefulness  and  the  need  for  its  increased  tendency  for  the  accrediting 
continued  existence  are  seriously  ques-  standards  to  become  inflexible  and  too 
tioned.  If  in  such  critical  periods  the  much  detailed  in  character.  The  period 
leadership  fails  to  plan  a  program  for  of  the  past  few  years  has  brought  new 
continued  usefulness  and  service,  the  or-  problems  and  new  typies  of  responsibil- 
ganization  is  likely  to  cease  to  exist,  ities  both  to  the  secondary  school  and  to 
When  an  institution  of  higher  education  the  college.  The  Commission  on  Institu- 
fails  to  adjust  its  educational  program  tions  of  Higher  Education  was  quick  to 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  youth,  the  realize  that  standards  for  accrediting  were 
enrollment  drops  and  the  institution  is  no  longer  suitable  and  that  changes  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  a  decreasing  necessary.  The  Commission  engaged  in 
financial  support.  a  period  of  several  years  of  study  and 

During  most  of  its  existence,  it  has  finally  adopted  a  policy  which  gives 
been  necessary  for  the  Association  to  much  freedom  to  institutions  of  higher 
devote  much  attention  to  the  enforce-  education  in  meeting  the  needs  and  in- 
ment  of  standards.  Much  work  of  a  terests  of  youth. 

before  Ae..el.,lo.  Ap,a  The  mcrbasing  proportion  of  youth  of 

1938.— The  Editor.  high  school  age  enrolled  m  the  secondary 
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schoob  of  this  country  has  brought  new 
types  of  educational  problems.  The  high 
school  is  no  longer  simply  a  college  pre¬ 
paratory  institution.  It  must  serve  not 
only  college  preparatory  pupils  but  it 
must  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  that 
much  larger  group  of  pupils  who  will  not 
continue  their  organized  training  beyond 
the  high  school.  The  secondary  school 
can  no  longer  be  judged  only  by  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  preparing  students  for  college. 

The  Cooperative  Study  of  Seccmdary 
School  Standards  originated  about  five 
years  ago  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  study  is  now  nearing  its  com¬ 
pletion.  The  study  represents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  accrediting 
associations  through  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education  to  find 
new  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  secondary  schools.  As  the 
work  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards  nears  its  com¬ 
pletion,  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association 
is  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  uses  and  adaptations  of  materials 
and  information  made  available  through 
the  study,  for  the  formulation  of  policies, 
regulations,  and  criteria  for  the  approval 
of  secondary  schools  located  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Association. 

There  is  much  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  developing  new  typos  of  courses 
on  the  higher  level  of  education.  Much 
is  being  said  about  the  value  of  a  broad, 
general  education.  The  curriculum  of  the 
college  is  being  widely  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  b  impossible  for  one  to 
secure  general  information  in  a  particular 
field  without  taking  a  number  of  highly 
sp>ecialized  courses.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  will  find  in  this  field 
a  rich  opportunity  for  service. 

Much  is  being  said  about  that  poriod 
of  education  which  lies  between  the  high 


school  and  the  lower  college  level.  New 
typies  of  courses  in  this  particular  area 
are  unquestionably  needed.  There  exists 
on  this  level  of  education  a  large  field 
for  study  and  opportunities  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  of  service. 

The  importance  of  guidance  has  be¬ 
come  generally  realized,  both  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  in  the  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  Association  can 
render  a  much  worthwhile  service  by 
helping  its  member  institutions  to  estate 
lish  sound  guidance  programs.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  is  need  for  much  study  and 
research  in  this  field. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  teacher 
training  institutions  need  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  matter  of  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  In  general,  criti¬ 
cisms  are  to  the  effect  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  employed  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  including  the  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges,  consists  of 
training  in  the  form  of  too  many  highly 
sp)ecialized  and  unrelated  courses.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  there  is  urgent  need 
for  a  broad  and  general  typie  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  secondary  school  teachers.  This 
Association  unquestionably  must  give 
much  attention  to  teacher  education.  It 
should  not  duplicate  the  study  and  re¬ 
search  which  is  being  undertaken  by  such 
institutions  as  the  American  Council  on 
Education  but  should  give  its  coopiera- 
tion  in  this  study.  The  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  after  a  long  pieriod 
of  study  has  made  a  repjort  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  findings.  We  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  best  to  make 
use  of  this  material. 

The  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  is  in  a  position  to  discover 
studies  and  research  projects  undertaken 
by  various  organizations.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  results  of  important 
studies  be  repjorted  to  the  Association 
and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  avoid 
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duplication  of  effort.  This  Commission 
can  serve  as  a  clearing  center  in  which 
the  results  of  important  studies  and  re¬ 
search  can  be  gathered  and  reported  to 
the  member  institutions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  among  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  membership  has  been 
the  much-emphasized  fact  that  graduates 
of  high  schools  approved  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan.  With  the  new  developments 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  accrediting  of  high  schools  can  only 
indirectly  protect  institutions  of  higher 
education  from  admitting,  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan,  students  who  are  not  properly 
qualified  to  continue  work  on  a  higher 
level.  As  the  quality  of  work  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  improves,  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  secure,  in  general, 
a  better  product.  It  is  quite  obvious,  if 
this  is  true,  that  the  Association  needs 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  its  purposes 
as  they  relate  to  the  improvement  of 
member  institutions  and  less  emphasis 
on  accrediting  as  a  method  of  protecting 
college  entrance  requirements. 

The  Association  for  many  years  has 
pointed  to  the  prestige  which  an  institu¬ 
tion  can  enjoy  by  being  on  the  approved 
list.  Instead  of  trying  to  maintain  a  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  a  very  seclusive  organ¬ 
ization  which  approves  only  outstanding 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
many  institutions,  not  now  under  the 
present  requirements  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership,  will  in  the  future  be  encouraged 
to  join  the  Association  because  it  is  an 
organization  of  schools  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  educational 
problems  and  for  helping  the  individual 
school  to  improve  its  educational  pro- 
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gram.  At  present  the  Association  may  be 
helping  most  those  schools  which  are 
least  in  need  of  help. 

On  October  22,  1937,  the  Executive 
Committee  invited  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  meet 
with  it  on  matters  pertaining  to  activ¬ 
ities  in  which  the  Association  should  en¬ 
gage.  The  following  are  among  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  this  group: 

1.  It  was  suggested  that  there  be  adopted  a 
policy  to  the  effect  that  all  research  projects, 
activities,  studies,  and  suggested  policies  to  be 
pursued  or  carried  out  by  the  various  Commis¬ 
sions  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  its  approval. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
group,  any  project,  proposed  action,  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  suggestion  for  a  study  might  properly 
originate  in  a  Commission. 

3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
group,  any  proposed  action,  project,  investiga¬ 
tion,  or  study  originating  in  a  Commission 
should  be  clearly  outlined  and  submitted  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  approval. 

4.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  consultation  with  the  invited 
guests  that  any  proposed  action,  project,  in¬ 
vestigation,  or  request  for  a  study  to  be  made 
might  properly  originate  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

5.  It  seemed  advisable,  however,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  policy  that  no  request  for  an  action, 
an  investigation,  a  study,  or  the  undertaking 
of  a  project  made  by  the  Executive  Committee 
to  a  Commission  should  become  mandatory  on 
the  particular  Commission  involved  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  each  Commission 
concerned  to  state  its  reactions  toward  the 
proposal. 

6.  It  seemed  to  the  members  of  this  group 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Association 
and  its  various  Commissions  ought  to  give  less 
attention  to  the  details  involved  in  accrediting 
and  more  attention  to  the  problem  of  develop¬ 
ing  sound  educational  policies. 

7.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Executive 
Committee  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
functions  of  the  Association  and  of  the  scope 
of  its  activities. 

8.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  group  that  the 
Association  should  become  more  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  encouraging  secondary  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  not  only  of  those  pupils 
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who  are  preparing  for  college  but  also  of  that 
much  larger  group  of  pupils  who  are  not  likely 
to  continue  their  organized  training  beyond  the 
secondary  school. 

9.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
group,  the  use  of  any  term  which  tends  to 
place  a  stigma  on  any  subject,  or  group  of  sub¬ 
jects,  should  be  discontinued  in  the  future  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  Association.  Reference  was  made 
to  such  expressions  as  “academic”  studies,  “non- 
academic,”  “solids,”  “liquids,”  “college  prepara¬ 
tory,”  and  “non-college  preparatory”  subjects. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  accepted  for  admission  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  sometimes  labeled  in  the 
published  literature  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  “Class  A,”  “Class  B,”  and  “Class 
C”  subjects,  a  practice  which  tends  to  make 
both  high  school  pupik  and  their  parents  feel 
that  any  subject  belonging  to  Class  C  is  of 
doubtful  value. 

10.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  give  special  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  membership  in  the  Association  and 
see  that  any  changes  are  made  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  helping  the  small  institution,  high 
school  and  college,  better  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  those  enrolled. 

11.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  be  advised  to  study  care¬ 
fully  its  procedures  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  examination  of  annual  reports  and  of  the 
work  involved  in  the  accrediting  of  high  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  duplication  of 
effort.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  might  well  depend  to  a 
greater  extent  on  the  work  done  by  State 
Committees.  The  suggestion  was  accepted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


should  be  advised  to  retain  its  right  to  review 
the  work  of  State  Committees. 

12.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  group  that 
the  Association  should  give  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  educational  policies  and  educational 
planning  of  a  state  as  a  whole  and  possibly 
less  attention  to  the  consideration  of  individ¬ 
ual  schools.  In  establishing  its  conditions  for 
membership,  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  re¬ 
gion  in  which  the  institution  is  located  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commission 
concerned  and  also  by  the  Association. 

13.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Association 
study  carefully  its  policies  and  requirements 
for  membership  so  as  to  remove  any  now 
existing  handicaps  to  such  educational  activ¬ 
ities  as  extension  work,  correspondence  courses, 
adult  education,  and  educational  work  in  C.C.C. 
Camps. 

14.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
this  group  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  North 
Central  Association  to  secure  an  appraisal  of 
the  present  trends  in  secondary  and  hi^er 
education  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
the  North  Centrd  Association  may  play  a 
greater  part  in  helping  to  solve  current  edua- 
tional  problems. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  during 
this  year  unusual  efforts  should  be  made 
by  the  various  Commissions  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  find  the  best 
ways,  with  the  limited  funds  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  in  which  services  can  be  rendered 
by  an  organization  such  as  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools. 


THE  PRINCIPALS’  CONFERENCE 

About  ten  years  ago  Dean  J.  B.  Edmon-  At  the  1938  Principals’  Conference 
son  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  approximately  600  men  and  women  were 
was  then  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  attendance.  The  Conference  was  held 
arranged  for  an  informal  conference  of  in  the  North  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens 
the  high  school  principals  who  were  in  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  April  7,  and 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Asso-  Dean  Edmonson  served  as  chairman, 
ciation.  These  meetings  have  been  con-  Certain  issues  which  had  been  submitted 
tinued  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  annual  by  the  chairman  to  the  various  discus- 
convention.  At  them  there  has  been  a  sion  leaders  were  then  considered.  The 
maximum  amount  of  informal  discussion  following  reports  are  digests  of  some  of 
of  questions  relating  to  the  plans  and  the  more  formal  of  these  discussions, 
policies  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  each  speaker  mentioned  being  responsible 
discussion  of  other  questions  relating  to  for  the  editing  of  his  own  remarks. — 
practical  problems  in  the  organization  The  Editor. 
and  administration  of  high  schools. 

Topic  I. — The  Responsibility  of  the  Public  Secondary  School  for  the 
Education  and  Welfare  of  the  Out-of-School  Youth 
Discussion  by  A.  W.  Clevenger,  Vrbana,  Illinois 
The  serious  consideration  of  this  topic  with  gravestones,  he  remarked,  “There 
immediately  removes  us  from  the  objec-  lie  hundreds  of  our  mistakes.”  This  re¬ 
live  to  the  subjective,  from  realities  to  called  a  recent  account  by  George  Reavis 
speculation,  from  situations  as  they  exist  of  one  of  Ripley’s  “believe  it  or  nots”  in 
to  the  realm  of  the  never-never  land.  We  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  conversation  place  upon  their  tombstones,  in  addition 
and  some  fine  speeches  this  week  about  to  vital  statistics,  the  names  of  former 
the  evaluation  of  our  secondary  schools  teachers  of  the  deceased.  The  account 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  a  high  ended  with  the  query  as  to  what  teacher 
school  by  its  product.  But  always  the  would  like  to  see  her  name  on  the  tomb- 
product  is  accepted  as  the  graduates,  stone  of  John  Dillinger.  During  the  last 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  month  in  Cleveland,  three  boys  ranging 

the  requirements  of  twelve  years’  experi-  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty  have  been 
ence  in  our  schools.  Most  of  us  are  not  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
too  complacent  concerning  the  contribu-  murder.  In  our  county,  twenty-five  per 
tion  of  our  high  schools  to  their  respec-  cent  of  the  crimes  for  which  convictions 
tive  communities;  but,  if  by  product  we  were  obtained  over  an  eight-year  period 
were  to  mean  all  the  youth  of  school  age  were  committed  by  persons  under  twenty- 
whether  graduating  or  dropping  out  prior  one  years  of  age.  Yes,  we  are  glad  that 
to  graduation,  our  stock  of  self-satisfac-  the  Chinese  custom  does  not  prevail 
tion  must  be  still  lower.  with  us. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  driving  with  a  Some  may  say  that  these  are  social 
friend  who  is  high  in  the  profession  of  and  not  educational  matters.  But  how 
medicine.  As  we  passed  a  cemetery  dotted  about  our  commitment  to  serve  all  the 
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children  of  all  the  people?  How  about  and  was  offered  parole  to  the  school  rather 
our  obligation  to  supplement  the  home  than  to  the  reformatory,  I  was  finding  it 
in  the  life  of  the  child — to  take  up  the  difficult  to  arrange  a  schedule  from  our 
responsibility  where  the  home  relin-  program  of  studies  with  which  he  would 
quishes  it?  Professor  Briggs  in  his  dis-  agree  to  conform.  He  could  see  no  in- 
cussion  of  Function  Ten  last  year  rec-  terest  or  profit  in  our  offerings.  To  a 
ommended  dropping  pupils  when  the  law  hesitant  hint  at  the  possible  advantage 
of  diminishing  returns  becomes  operative,  to  future  citizenship  and  character  to 
but  this  presumes  profitable  and  appro-  derived  from  overcoming  his  distaste  for 
priate  employment.  Now,  what  kind  of  school,  he  replied,  “What  are  you  going 
employment  is  available  to  our  “drop-  to  do  with  all  that  character  after  you 
outs”?  get  it  built?”  It  seems  his  older  brother 

Of  over  thirteen  thousand  pupils  who  had  been  a  good  school  citizen,  student 
entered  our  ninth  grades  in  1933,  less  councilor,  etc.,  but  after  two  years  of 
than  half  graduated  from  high  school  unemployment,  he  had  finally  found  a 
last  year.  What  happened  to  the  other  job  selling  numbers  for  so-and-so,  a  no¬ 
fifty-one  per  cent?  In  the  first  place,  dur-  torious  “policy  king.”  Life  is  not  so 
ing  that  period  there  were  issued  about  simple  after  all. 

twice  as  many  certificates  for  work  as  Are  we  responsible  for  the  education 
there  were  withdrawals,  which  reveals  and  welfare  of  these  boys  and  girls  who 
the  lack  of  stability  of  the  employment,  have  withdrawn?  I  think  we  are.  They 
Of  course  most  of  the  shifting  was  on  represent  our  educational  mistakes.  I 
the  part  of  the  boys,  about  eighty  per  realize  the  difficulty  with  which  funds 

cent  of  the  girl  withdrawals  having  ob-  are  obtained  to  serve  those  who  remain, 

tained  certificates  to  work  in  homes,  in  Holding  the  “drop-outs”  would  be  at 
most  cases  their  own,  which  provided  a  great  financial  cost.  I  believe,  however, 
terminal  for  them  insofar  as  the  com-  that  society  would  be  generous  if  we 

pulsory  education  regulations  were  con-  could  show  a  real  contribution  to  the 

cemed.  Occupational  problems  are  less  lives  of  these  derelicts, 
acute  in  the  case  of  girls  anyway,  for  as  As  to  how  to  hold  them  provided  we 
someone  has  said,  “A  girl  always  has  had  funds,  there  we  enter  still  further 

something  nice  to  fall  back  upon.”  On  into  the  realm  of  conjecture.  Doubtless, 

the  other  hand,  a  boy  ujjon  leaving  the  well-worn  question  of  liberalizing  the 
school  is  immediately  faced  with  fiscal  curriculum  is  here  again  of  foremost 
responsibilities  which  endure  throughout  concern.  Many  gestures  have  been  made 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Over  sixty  per  cent  of  and  many  more  are  in  contemplaticm. 
the  boys  got  jobs  at  vicarious  labor,  de-  On  the  premise  that  if  four  years  of  for- 
livery  work,  messenger  service,  or  bundle  eign  language  is  good,  two  years  would 
jumping  for  truck  drivers.  The  rest  were  be  better,  the  requirements  have  been 
scattered  throughout  a  wide  range  of  made  more  flexible  year  by  year.  But  we 
employment,  relatively  few  in  positions  have  yet  to  catch  up  with  our  fifty  per 
leading  to  advancement  and  security,  cent.  In  order  to  teach  them  to  do  better 
Soon  literally  thousands  were  doubtless  the  things  they  will  do  anyway,  perhaps 
back  on  the  sidewalks  unrecovered  by  we  need  to  know  more  about  what  they 
the  schools  and  lost  to  themselves.  will  do  anyway.  Is  it  strange  that  youth 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  one  of  these  should  be  impatient  with  us?  The  purse 
boys  who  had  obtained  employment,  had  strings  of  our  schools  are  held  by  those 
lost  it,  had  later  run  afoul  of  the  law,  whose  ideas  of  our  needs  are  based  upon 
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their  own  experience  in  school,  one  or 
two  generations  ago.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  youth  has  changed  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before. 

As  a  ray  of  sunshine,  many  of  our 
withdrawn  youth  are  continuing  their 
education  outside  the  shelter  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  nine 
thousand  students  in  our  Cleveland  Pub¬ 
lic  Adult  Schools  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Many  are  following 
other  educational  interests  in  private 
schools  of  a  vocational  nature.  But  I  still 


think  that  we  in  the  secondary  schools 
are  responsible. 

The  extension  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  “age  of  infancy”  is  still  continu¬ 
ing.  Insofar  as  boys  and  girls  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  not  likely  to  discover  the 
status  quo.  They  change  too  rapidly. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  appropriate 
provision  for  the  educational  needs  of 
our  secondary  school  pupils  had  no  sta¬ 
tus  and  very  little  quo.  Our  youth  are 
demanding  experience  which  is  interest¬ 
ing,  challenging,  exciting,  thrilling. 


Topic  II. — Curriculum  Provision  for  Non-Academic  Pupils 

Discussion  by  E.  C.  Cline,  Richmond,  Indiana 


The  first  problem:  How  shall  we  pro¬ 
vide  curriculum  opportunities  for  non- 
academic  pupils  (“The  new  high-school 
population”)  equivalent  in  value  to  that 
offered  academic  pupils? 

1.  Assumptions: 

a.  When  pupils  reach  high  school, 
they  are  differentiated  into  three  interest 
groups — interest  in  ideas,  interest  in  peo¬ 
ple,  interest  in  things. 

b.  Academic  pupils  are  primarily  (not 
exclusively)  interested  in  ideas;  non- 
academic  pupils  are  primarily  (not  ex¬ 
clusively)  interested  in  people  and  things. 

N.B. — ^The  primary  distinction  is  in 
difference  in  kinds  of  interest,  rather 
than  in  difference  in  amount  of  one  abil¬ 
ity  or  interest  (as  is  usually  the  case  in 
ability  grouping).  The  provision  is  not 
merely  for  the  few  dull-normals,  but  for 
all  non-academics — about  60  per  cent  in 
our  school. 

2.  Procedure:  Courses  are  made  for 
non-academic  pupils,  based  on  their  pri¬ 
mary  interests,  not  made  jrom  already- 
existing  academic  materials  by  the 
destructive  process  of  dilution  or  emas¬ 
culation.  (Non-academic  pupils,  how¬ 
ever,  may  elect  academic  courses.)  Ex¬ 
ample:  Parallel  courses  in  English  are 
provided  —  one  for  academic,  one  for 


non-academic  pupils,  each  based  on  in¬ 
terests  of  pupils  concerned. 

The  second  problem:  How  shall  we 
mark  so  as  to  preserve  standards  and 
yet  not  fail  large  numbers  of  pupils  who 
are  doing  their  best? 

1.  Assumption:  In  the  world,  arbi¬ 
trary  standards  are  necessary  in  some 
areas;  in  other  areas  the  greatest  good 
to  the  individual  and  to  society  is  at¬ 
tained  by  encouraging  the  maximum 
increment  of  which  each  individual  is 
capable.  The  culture  level  is  raised  by 
inducing  the  small  increments  of  the 
many  as  well  as  by  encouraging  the  large 
increments  of  the  few  high-powered  in¬ 
dividuals. 

2.  Procedure:  Two  marking  systems 
are  used — one  with  an  arbitrary-passing 
standard  for  such  courses  as  college- 
preparatory  English,  stenography,  tool¬ 
making,  the  other  with  an  effort-passing 
standard  for  such  courses  as  non-academic 
English,  art  appreciation,  applied  science. 

References  for  further  discussion: 

“Differentiation  in  English,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXIV  (January,  1935). 

“  Differentiating  Secondary  Education,”5cAooI 
Review,  XLII  (June,  1934). 

“Curriculum  Making  for  Non- Academic  Pu- 
pib,”  School  and  Society,  XLV  (April  10, 

1937). 
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Topic  III. — How  Large  a  Measure  of  Real  Democracy  in  High  School 
Administration  is  Feasible  and  Desirable? 

A.  Discussion  by  E.  C.  Foster,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

When  we  attempt  to  put  into  practice  stand  that  the  father  and  not  he  is  re- 
the  principles  of  democracy  we  find  fre-  sponsible  for  any  accident.  Therefore,  so 
quently  that  many  people  do  not  distin-  long  as  the  father  is  responsible  he  must 
guish  between  democracy  and  anarchy,  retain  the  right  to  control  the  privilege. 
To  many  people,  democracy  means  the  Democracy  demands  that  we  understand 
right  to  do  as  they  please.  That  is  an-  this  relationship  between  privileges  and 
archy,  not  democracy.  Although  these  responsibilities, 
two  terms  are  at  opposite  extremes,  the  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  ideal  of  de¬ 
line  is  so  narrow  between  them  that  some  mocracy  being  developed  in  high  school 
people  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  dif-  boys  and  girls  unless  its  principles  op- 
ference.  Democracy  is  based  upon  dele-  crate  in  the  school.  Democratic  ide^ 
gated  authority.  It  provides  for  an  or-  will  not  grow  out  of  autocratic  systems, 
derly  way  of  changing  that  delegated  Autocracy  breeds  anarchy,  not  democ- 
authority.  But  the  authority  must  be  in  racy.  Therefore,  boards  of  education  and 
the  picture  and  some  person  or  agency  administrative  officers  must  study  with 
must  be  able  to  assert  it  when  necessary  the  teachers  and  students  the  relation- 
or  anarchy  prevails.  Anarchy  recognizes  ship  implied  by  democratic  procedure, 
no  authority,  democracy  recognizes  dele-  It  should  be  understood  that  each  priv- 
gated  authority  and  its  right  to  change  ilege  must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  re- 
that  authority  by  orderly  procedure.  sponsibility.  It  should  also  be  under- 
Responsibility  and  authority  are  so  stood  that  there  are  some  responsibilities 
closely  related  that  it  is  difficult  to  sep-  which  cannot  be  transferred  from  admin- 
arate  them.  If  one  is  responsible  for  a  istration  to  teaching  force  or  from  fac- 
task  he  must  in  turn  be  vested  with  ulty  to  students, 
sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  the  re-  We  are  in  great  need  today  of  a  better 
sponsibility.  I  once  heard  a  man  give  a  understanding  of  the  democratic  rela- 
definition  of  hell.  He  said  it  was  respon-  tionships  between  administration  and 
sibility  without  authority.  I  cannot  think  teachers  and  between  the  faculty  and 
of  a  greater  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  students. 

democracy  than  to  hold  one  responsible  We  hear  charges  on  every  hand,  that 
for  something  over  which  he  has  no  con-  school  faculties  are  under  autocratic 
trol.  domination.  If  that  is  true  it  is  folly  to 

But  must  individual  persons  or  groups  expect  such  a  school  to  train  students 
are  not  as  much  concerned  about  author-  who  understand  and  practice  the  princi- 
ity  as  they  are  about  privileges.  Some  pies  of  democracy.  The  administration 
people  refuse  to  see  that  all  privileges  and  teaching  force  must  practice  what 
must  also  carry  an  equal  responsibility,  they  preach. 

It  should  be  understood  that  for  every  But  to  develop  democratic  relation- 
privilege  there  must  be  a  corresponding  ships  between  administration  and  teacher 
responsibility.  When  we  understand  this  is  not  enough.  They  must  also  be  incor- 
principle  we  have  made  progress  in  solv-  porated  into  teacher-pupil  activity.  The 
ing  democracy’s  problems.  A  high  school  average  high  school  classroom  today  is 
boy  may  have  the  privilege  of  driving  hardly  a  model  of  democratic  procedure, 
his  father’s  car,  but  he  should  under-  Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the 
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problem  of  the  relationship  between 
privilege  and  responsibility.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  interpret  democracy  as  privilege 
to  do  as  they  please.  I  have  seen  an 
effort  to  apply  democratic  procedure  to 
the  classroom  result  in  anarchy.  Many 
schools  And  that  students  are  not  ready 
to  assume  the  responsibility  that  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure  demands.  Students  are 
anxious  for  the  privilege  but  untrained  in 
carrying  responsibility.  Students  should 
be  brought  to  understand  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  privilege  and  responsibil¬ 
ity.  For  example,  if  a  group  of  students 
desires  the  privilege  to  conduct  their  own 
study  room,  they  should  accept  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  fact  that  with  the  privilege 
goes  the  responsibility  to  make  the  study 
room  a  place  where  effective  study  can 
take  place.  Democracy  also  calls  for  a 
study  of  student  relationships  one  with 
another.  I  have  seen  student  groups  be¬ 
come  so  technical  in  their  application  of 
Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  in  meetings  that 
they  actually  stopped  all  chance  for  the 
principles  of  democracy  to  work  and  be¬ 
came  an  autocracy  hiding  behind  the 
rules. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  de¬ 
mocracy  does  not  eliminate  authority 
and  that  adults  have  some  privileges 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  students 
because  the  responsibilities  cannot  be 
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transferred.  A  great  need  of  youth  today 
is  adult  direction,  especially  in  their  so¬ 
cial  activity.  Parents  who  leave  their 
youth  without  adult  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  at  their  social  functions,  whether  in 
their  home  or  at  public  places,  are  shirk¬ 
ing  an  important  responsibility  and  do¬ 
ing  great  harm  to  youth.  I  repeat,  a  great 
need  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  is  for 
parental  guidance  and  direction  in  their 
social  activities.  Too  many  parents  have 
completely  abdicated.  We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  democracy  demands  authority 
and  that  the  school  and  the  home  must 
teach  respect  for  it.  Privileges,  rights, 
resix)nsibilities,  authority,  all  are  being 
questioned  on  every  hand.  We  cannot 
any  longer  escape  the  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  these  relationships.  Students  are 
aroused  to  the  possibilities  and  most 
teachers  see  the  value  of  developing  dem¬ 
ocratic  methods  in  secondary  school 
administration. 

If  the  administrator  expects  the  class¬ 
room  procedure  to  contribute  to  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  objective  he  must  practice  the 
same  methods  in  relationship  with  teach¬ 
ers.  If  teachers  expect  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  from  administration  they  must 
be  willing  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of 
classroom  procedure.  Here  again  we  have 
the  problem  of  balance  between  privilege 
and  responsibility. 


B.  Discussion  by  M.  P.  Gaffney,  Winnetka,  Illinois  • 


Democratic  school  administration  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  essential  if  we  really 
mean  the  things  we  say  about  the  place 
of  education  in  a  democratic  society. 
Many  principals  and  superintendents 
who  pay  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  democracy  function  in  such 
autocratic  administrative  set-ups  that  no 
real  democracy  is  possible. 

Democracy  is  not  a  matter  of  rules 
and  regulations,  but  is  the  spirit  and  the 
whole  point  of  view  of  the  school  organ¬ 
ization,  including  superintendent,  princi¬ 


pals,  teachers,  department  heads,  pupils, 
taxpayers,  and  parents. 

There  is  no  one  way  of  achieving  de¬ 
mocracy  in  school  administration.  I  make 
a  few  suggestions,  however,  that  I  hope 
will  stimulate  thought  along  this  line. 

It  is  not  democratic  for  a  principal, 
superintendent,  or  school  board  to  estab¬ 
lish  school  policies  and  hand  them  down 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  valuable  to 
have  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee,  constantly  at  work  on  for¬ 
mulation  of  a  philosophy  for  the  school. 
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It  is  valuable  if  a  board  member  and  the  faculty,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
representatives  of  the  Parent-Teacher  spend  the  evening  talking  over  matters 
group  can  sit  on  this  committee.  Of  of  school  policy, 
course,  school  philosophy,  to  be  effective.  Another  device  that  has  proved  valu- 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  and  the  able  in  our  own  situation  is  a  conference 
administration,  and  a  spirit  must  prevail  meeting  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Occa- 
where  people  can  work  together  and  not  sionally,  thirty  or  forty  pupils  from  our 
at  cross  purposes.  It  does  much  for  a  student  council  and  an  equal  number  of 
feeling  of  democracy  in  a  school  system  teachers  will  meet  for  a  couple  of  hours 
if  teachers  and  groups  of  teachers  can  in  an  afternoon  simply  to  discuss  certain 
discuss  certain  problems  directly  with  school  policies  and  regulations.  This  has 
members  of  the  school  board,  and  not  brought  about  clearer  understanding  both 
feel  all  their  contacts  must  be  made  in  a  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students, 
second-hand  way  through  the  adminis-  Fundamentally,  it  is  not  the  particular 
trator.  device  used  that  leads  to  democracy  in 

In  my  own  school,  about  once  a  year  school  administration.  It  is  the  fervent 
we  have  a  dinner  meeting  at  which  desire  of  the  principal,  his  teachers,  his 
the  executive  committee  of  our  Parent-  pupils,  and  his  board  and  community,  to 
Teacher  organization,  a  committee  of  create  a  democratic  situation. 

Topic  IV. — Regulation  of  Non-Athletic  Competitive  Activities 
Discussion  by  W.  W.  Haogakd,  Joliet,  Illinois 

For  a  number  of  years  the  high  schools  control,  eligibility,  expense,  and  absence 
in  Illinois,  through  mutual  effort,  have  from  school.  Last  year  the  Principals’ 
regulated  competitive  athletics.  Almost  Association  adopted  two  eligibility  re- 
without  our  knowledge,  and  very  re-  quirements  for  pupils  participating  in  the 
cently,  other  competitive  activities  such  four  activities  mentioned  above.  The  eli- 
as  music,  speech,  commercial  work,  and  gibility  requirements  specify  that  the 
agriculture  have  grown  to  unusual  di-  participating  pupil  shall  be  passing  in 
mensions.  fifteen  hours  of  work  and  shall  not  have 

The  Illinois  High  School  Principals'  attended  high  school  more  than  nine  se- 
Association  has  appointed  a  committee  mesters.  School  executives  and  organiza- 
of  five  principals  to  coordinate  non-ath-  tions  conducting  contests  make  applica- 
letic  competitive  activities.  One  principal  tion  to  the  coordinating  committee  for 
serves  as  the  coordinator  for  the  musical  approval  of  their  contests, 
activities,  one  for  the  commercial,  one  The  committee  has  not  been  entirely 
for  speech,  and  one  for  agriculture.  These  disappointed  in  the  results  of  its  work, 
four  principals,  with  another  principal  as  It  is  the  feeling  of  many  individuals  in¬ 
general  chairman,  constitute  the  coordi-  formed  on  this  problem  in  Illinois  that 
nating  committee  for  non-athletic  com-  regulations  must  come  in  a  voluntary 
petitive  activities.  Each  principal  meets  manner  through  an  organization  such  as 
from  time  to  time  with  the  executive  is  provided  by  the  Illinois  High  School 
committee  of  the  organization  represent-  Principals’  Association  or  through  an  ail¬ 
ing  the  particular  activity  in  which  he  is  inclusive  state  high  school  association  as 
interested.  is  carried  out  in  Nebraska  where  the 

The  plan  which  the  Illinois  High  School  State  Activities  League  controls  not  only 
Principals’  Association  has  adopted  in-  athletics,  but  musical  activities  and  oth- 
cludes  four  guiding  principles,  namely,  ers  of  similar  type. 


THE  principals’  CONFERENCE 


Topic  V. — After  the  Carnegie  Unit,  What? 
Discussion  by  J.  A.  Larson,  Ultle  Rock,  Arkansas 


igi 


A.  Secondary  school  completion  and 
beginning  of  higher  education  should  be 
based  upon  maturity,  not  on  a  record  of 
having  sat  in  15-16  classes — one  year 
each,  and  given  back  70-75  per  cent  of 
what  teacher  has  told  pupil. 

High  school  diploma  should  be  based 
on  comprehensive  examination  on  gen¬ 
eral  education  (oral  and  written)  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  some  other  so-called  subjects, 
or  fields  of  study, 

1.  English  cases 

a.  List  of  readings — of  high  order. 

b.  Ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly 
and  convincingly  about  readings,  present 
day  problems,  social  order.  Forum  idea 
and  organization  should  be  stressed. 

2.  Social  Sciences 

a.  U.  S.  and  American  History,  Civics, 
Economic  problems. 

b.  World  problems  of  today  as  well  as 
our  relations  to  them  stressed, 

3.  Natural  Sciences 

a.  General — on  both  junior  and  senior 
high  level. 

b.  Biology — ^physiology — ^hygiene, 

c.  Conservation  of  health,  human,  and 
natural  resources. 

4.  Home-Making 

a.  For  both  boys  and  girls, 

b.  Consumer  education — ^not  just  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  or  manual  arts.  Family  rela¬ 


tions,  managing,  and  home-preservation 
emphasized. 

c.  Budgeting  investments  stressed. 

5.  Music  and  Art 

a.  Enjoyment, 

b.  Appreciation. 

6.  Choice  of 

a.  Reading  matter — books  or  maga¬ 
zines. 

b.  Music  —  records,  radio  programs, 
concerts. 

c.  Pictures  and  art — selection  and  en¬ 
joyment. 

d.  Dramatic  art — production  and  di¬ 
rection  as  well  as  enjoyment. 

e.  Other  leisure  time  activities. 

/.  Motion  pictures. 

B.  Take  exams — not  for  credit  but  to 
show  continued  growth  as  pupil  feels 
ready, 

C.  Other  work — General  every-day 
mathematics  or  business,  typing,  etc. 

D.  Time  spent  with  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  in  doing  things — offered  reasonably 
well — during  years  12-14  to  19-20,  four 
to  six  years  of  work,  under  real  leaders, 
should  be  basis  for  calling  a  high  school 
good  or  excellent  for  the  things  it  sets 
out  to  do. 

Growth  of  pupils,  not  time  spent, 
should  be  basis  for  rating  or  classifying 
pupils  and  school. 


Topic  VI. — Do  a  Larger  Per  Cent  of  High  School  Principals  Desire 
A  Further  Modification  of  Entrance  Requirements 
ON  THE  Part  of  Colleges? 


Discussion  by  R.  N.  Snider,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


The  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be 
“Yes,”  but  I  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  many  good  reasons  for  this  desire. 
According  to  my  investigations,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  secondary 
school  principals  want  the  modifications 
because  they  feel  that  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  make  it  impossible  to  offer 


what  should  be  offered  in  high  school,  or 
whether  the  present  offerings  have  made 
it  impossible  for  some  of  their  graduates 
to  enter  colleges. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  had  charge  of 
a  rather  large  high  school,  and  never 
during  that  time  have  I  been  unable  to 
get  a  graduate  into  a  college  if  I  was 
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willing  to  recommend  that  graduate.  The 
entire  problem,  therefore,  seems  rather  a 
futile  one  to  me,  one  which  is  created  in 
a  rather  useless  demand  for  freedom. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to 
a  college — with  its  years  of  experience — 
saying  what  subjects  a  student  should 
have  before  coming  to  it.  Technical 
schools,  in  particular,  know  that  definite 
training  is  required  for  their  students  to 
be  successful. 

Some  hardship  may  be  placed  upon  the 
small  school  which  must  prepare  a  small 
per  cent  of  its  graduates  for  college,  and 
the  rest  for  other  lines  of  endeavor.  The 
solution  where  separate  classes  and  sep¬ 
arate  courses  are  impossible  because  of 
small  numbers  of  students  and  limited 
personnel  would  seem  to  be  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  offering  accomplished  within 
the  class. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  addition  to  our  student 


body  of  so  many  of  the  pioorer  students 
during  the  past  decade  or  so.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  in  large  numbers,  and  the  problems 
which  their  presence  has  brought,  have 
made  the  creation  of  new  courses  neces¬ 
sary,  and  sometimes  have  made  us  forget 
about  the  good  students.  Experience  in 
education  in  the  secondary  field  for  many 
years  has  registered  the  general  academic 
requirements  for  college  entrance  as  be¬ 
ing  rather  suitable,  and  the  present  theory 
of  “general  education”  certainly  places 
approval  upon  the  usual  college  entrance 
requirement  subjects. 

No  one  seems  to  have  a  very  definite 
plan  to  substitute  for  the  present  scheme, 
and  none  seems  to  want  to  establi^  a 
new  pattern  of  work  or  subject  matter. 
I  believe  the  solution  for  all  of  us  lies  in 
permitting  the  colleges  to  retain  their  en¬ 
trance  requirements  as  they  wish,  and 
then  arranging  work  for  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school  to  suit  their  needs. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

The  April,  1938,  issue  of  the  Quarterly  session  of  the  three  Commissions  at  the 
carried  the  “Final  Report”  of  a  commit-  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago, 
tee  which  for  four  years  or  more  had  April  7,  1938.  The  papers  that  follow 
been  studying  the  problem  of  the  aca-  are  the  ones  read  at  that  session.  Re- 
demic  preparation  of  secondary  school  prints  of  the  “Final  Report”  itself  are 
teachers.  This  final  report  occupied  100  still  available  at  a  charge  of  50  cents, 
pages  of  the  Quarterly.  Reprints  of  Address  C.  O.  Davis,  Editor  of  the  North 
this  report  were  taken  off,  distributed  to  Central  Association  Quarterly,  Ann  Ar- 
members  of  the  Association,  and  became  bor,  Michigan. — The  Editor. 
the  bases  for  discussion  before  a  joint 

I.— THE  PREPAR.ATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington 

It  is  always  a  keen  satisfaction  to  return  will  know  more  about  that  in  approxi- 
to  the  North  Central  Association — the  mately  thirty  minutes, 
scene  for  me  of  many  days  of  pleasant  The  preparation  of  high  school  teach- 
comradeship  in  a  work  which  I  believe  ers — what  a  fearfully  large  subject!  And 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  schools  yet,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later 
and  colleges  of  this  great  territory  stretch-  in  this  discussion,  I  am  tempted  to  en- 
ing  from  West  Virginia  on  the  East  to  large  it  still  further  into  the  preparation 
.Arizona  and  Montana  on  the  West.  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Indeed  I 
For  several  weeks  I  have  been  won-  expect  to  take  still  further  liberties  and 
dering  what  I  could  say  this  morning  spend  a  relatively  small  amount  of  my 
which  would  be  helpful.  Technically,  I  time  even  on  this  enlarged  subject.  This 
am  not  as  competent  to  speak  on  most  is  a  privilege  which  I  assume  older  heads 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  this  Asso-  may  claim  but  which  of  course  would 
ciation  as  presumably  I  was  several  years  not  be  accorded  to  the  youngsters.  How- 
ago  when  I  served  first  as  Secretary  of  ever,  my  chief  reason  in  this  instance  for 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  this  extraordinary  procedure  is  the  fact 
and  later  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
in  charge  of  a  study  of  the  standards  discuss  the  preparation  of  secondary 
and  accrediting  procedures  of  the  higher  school  teachers  unless  we  know  first 
institutions.  Those  days,  in  the  light  of  what  kind  of  a  secondary  school  we  are 
absorbing  personal  experiences  during  talking  about. 

the  past  five  years,  seem  rather  far  away  I  am  willing  to  make  one  concession 
now  though  none  the  less  real.  If,  there-  to  my  subject  and  begin  with  the  high 
fore,  I  have  any  competence  to  speak  on  school.  We  invented  a  high  school  in  this 
the  subject  assigned  to  me  as  it  relates  country  to  suit  our  purposes.  It  was  late 
to  the  work  of  this  Association,  it  must  in  getting  started  in  life.  Therefore,  it 
be  as  one  who  for  a  time  has  stood  apart  had  to  be  sandwiched  in  between  the  ele- 
and  watched  others  carry  on.  I  hope  that  mentary  school  and  the  college  already 
my  perspective  has  improved  but  you  in  existence.  Its  character  has  always  de- 
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pended  not  so  much  on  what  it  itself 
wanted  to  be  or  on  the  function  it  ought 
to  perform  in  our  social  life,  as  upon 
what  the  elementary  schools  below  and 
the  colleges  above  wanted  to  be.  So 
long  as  the  elementary  schools  insisted 
on  spreading  themselves  out  over  eight 
grades  the  high  schools  had  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  time  to  secure  consideration  for  their 
interests  below;  and  so  long  as  there  is 
such  a  fascination  for  the  figure  four  in 
all  types  of  undergraduate  institutions, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  develop  in  this 
country  a  secondary  school  with  a  logical 
terminal  fxiint  at  the  top.  The  history 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country 
therefore  has  been  a  constant  succession 
of  horizontal  expansions  to  meet  new 
needs  on  the  one  hand  and  an  elbowing 
of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  col¬ 
leges  respectively  for  more  room  in  which 
to  accomplish  their  growing  functions. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  in  this 
room  the  high  schools  were  essentially 
college  preparatory  schools.  Those  were 
simple  days  when  the  curriculum  of  the 
colleges  was  limited  and  when  therefore 
the  high  school  course  of  study  in  prepi- 
aration  for  it  quite  naturally  was  also 
limited  and  similar  in  character.  Not 
troubled  by  the  complication  or  require¬ 
ments  of  professional  education,  the  col¬ 
leges  prepared  students  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  which  in  turn  gave  their 
students  a  small  edition  of  college  work 
and  life  and  then  sent  them  up  to  the 
real  thing  where  the  second  round  began 
all  over  again  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
There  wasn’t  much  to  say  about  teacher 
education  in  those  days.  Everybody  knew 
that  it  was  important  but  few  pjeople 
worried  about  it.  It  took  care  of  itself. 

Then  the  revolution  in  the  secondary 
schools  began;  it  is  still  under  way.  That 
it  has  taken  several  decades  rather  than 
descended  on  us  overnight  should  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  is  any 
less  complete.  Indeed  as  one  views  social 


changes,  there  are  few  if  any  others  of 
such  widespread  national  implications 
which  have  occurred  more  rapidly  as 
well  as  more  completely.  Against  a  very 
small  proportion  only  a  few  decades  ago 
ap>proximately  two  out  of  every  three 
young  people  of  high  school  age  are  now 
enrolled  in  high  school.  In  some  states 
the  proportion  is  well  over  90  pier  cent. 
High  schools  large  and  small  dot  the 
land.  Good  roads  make  them  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  young  pieople  except  those 
in  the  remote  districts.  In  1890,  297,900 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  country,  public  and  private;  in 
1936  there  were  6,361,800  of  them. 

But  if  you  are  like  me  you  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  grasping  the  significance  of  these 
figures.  In  that  case  I  suggest  that  you 
read  that  delightful  autobiography  of 
Mr.  William  A.  Wetzel,  former  principal 
of  a  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  high  school. 
In  that  book  Mr.  Wetzel  tells  how  within 
a  single  generation  his  school  changed 
from  a  small,  select  student  body  to  a 
large,  cosmopwlitan  one.  Nothing  like 
this  situation  has  ever  before  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  almost  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  population,  with  its  variety 
of  interests  and  abilities,  old  standards 
which  may  have  been  more  or  less  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  high  schools  of  the 
past  with  their  limited  student  pierson- 
nel,  have  been  breaking  down.  A  curric¬ 
ulum  adapted  to  the  common  needs  of 
the  few  has  had  to  give  way  to  more  or 
less  frantic  attempts  to  construct  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  the  common  needs 
of  the  many.  The  latter,  while  perhaps 
not  intrinsically  so  different  from  what 
the  former  should  have  been,  is  never¬ 
theless  gradually  developing  into  some¬ 
thing  substantially  different  in  subject 
matter  and  approach  from  anything 
hitherto  existing.  It  has  to  do  with  those 
individual  and  social  needs  which  are 
common  to  the  entire  population  and 
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which  are  appropriate  for  instruction  on 
the  secondary  school  level.  We  call  it 
quite  properly  general  education. 

I  believe  that  this  revolution  in  high 
school  attendance  has  caused  the  utmost 
confusion  from  which  at  present  we  are 
only  beginning  to  find  our  way  out.  A 
further  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
high  schools  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  colleges  in  setting  up  more  and 
more  courses  as  each  field  of  work  ex¬ 
panded  and  broke  up  into  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  segments.  Few  of  us  realize,  for 
example,  that  modern  language  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  in  the  United  States 
began  less  than  four  generations  ago. 
History  put  in  its  appearance  a  little 
later.  Science  came  shuffling  along  in  the 
middle  of  the  past  century.  Political  sci¬ 
ence,  economics,  and  sociology  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  college  family,  no  older  than 
some  of  the  persons  in  this  audience. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  this  situation 
brought  home  to  me  in  a  way  that  made 
an  indelible  impression.  “Daddy”  Olin 
was  a  beloved  professor  at  Buchtel  Col¬ 
lege  and  its  successor,  the  University  of 
Akron.  He  came  to  the  institution  as 
professor  of  social  science.  He  taught  all 
the  courses  in  the  field.  But  soon  things 
began  to  devolop;  and  they  continued  to 
develop.  In  succession,  history,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology,  and  psy¬ 
chology  were  subtracted  from  “Daddy” 
Olin’s  department  leaving  him  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  teaching  the  ultimate  subject, 
philos(^hy,  including  metaphysics  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  President  Hutchins. 
I  never  counted  the  courses  to  which 
“Daddy”  Olin’s  department  gave  birth, 
but  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  not 
several  hundred.  Parenthetically,  I  might 
remark  that  so  long  as“Dady”01in  taught 
all  the  work  in  the  social  science  field 
there  was  no  problem  of  integration  and 
correlation.  Since  that  time  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Akron  and  every  other  institution 
that  I  know  has  been  struggling  with  it. 


So  have  the  high  schools  for  the  simple 
reason  that  teachers  prepared  in  the  col¬ 
leges  have  tended  to  introduce  in  the  high 
schools  the  same  multiplicity  of  courses 
and  subjects  to  which  they  became  ac¬ 
customed  in  college.  Subject  matter  and 
facts  indeed  have  been  substituted  for 
the  orderly  process  of  education. 

The  details  of  the  resulting  confusion 
have  become  painfully  evident  on  every 
hand.  In  the  first  place  teachers  cannot 
possibly  anticipate  and  therefore  prepare 
for  many  of  the  particular  courses  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  called  on  to  teach. 
Professor  Edward  F.  Potthoff  through 
his  careful  studies  has  revealed  this  fact 
very  completely.  The  situation  afflicts  the 
colleges  as  well  as  the  high  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  bring  it  home  to  many  of  you 
by  citing  my  own  personal  experience  as 
a  horrible  example.  I  once  tried  to  lead 
a  useful  life  as  a  teacher  of  history  and 
political  science.  I  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  this  solemn  responsibility  by 
taking  all  the  undergraduate  and  grad¬ 
uate  courses  that  the  regulations  per¬ 
mitted  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
later  at  Cornell  University — in  all,  five 
years  of  specialization.  Then,  as  a  new 
member  of  what  was  accurately  known 
in  those  days  as  the  scrub  faculty,  I  de¬ 
scended  on  the  Penn  State  College  filled 
with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm — and  to 
my  dismay  found  myself  teaching  three 
subjects  no  one  of  which  had  I  ever  had 
in  college  or  in  graduate  school  I  I  did 
not  need  Professor  Potthoff’s  researches 
to  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  pro^)ec- 
tive  teacher  to  outguess  the  high  school 
principal  as  to  what  he  will  have  to 
teach.  I  suspect  that  many  of  you  could 
tell  some  interesting  stories  paralleling 
my  experience. 

The  fault  in  the  situation  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  the  fact  that  teachers  have  not 
had  an  adequate  amount  of  preparation 
in  their  respective  teaching  fields.  Dr. 
Eells  in  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secon- 
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dary  School  Standards  shows  that  includ¬ 
ing  both  high  school  and  college  work, 
the  average  high  school  teacher  has  had 
45  semester  hours  of  preparation  in  his 
major  teaching  field.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  teachers  had  taken  academic  work  in 
1934,  1935.  or  1936,  21  per  cent  have 
not  had  any  in  ten  years. 

Even  if  the  average  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  should  be  extended 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  quality  of 
high  school  teaching  would  be  greatly 
improved.  At  the  conclusion  of  Professor 
H.  H.  Hagen’s  recent  studies  he  draws 
the  significant  conclusion  that  “there  is 
no  outstanding  difference  in  the  number 
of  semester  hours  training  in  the  various 
departments  received  by  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  as  contrasted  to  the  poorest.  The 
amount  of  training  in  sciences,  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.,  appears  to  be  about  the 
same  for  teachers  of  the  same  subject 
whether  they  are  the  best  or  poorest.”  ‘ 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  high 
schools  as  well  as  the  colleges  that  serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange 
these  segmented  courses  into  logical  pat¬ 
terns  called  courses  of  study.  But  long 
ago  it  was  shown  that  subject  matter 
patterns  in  high  school  give  little  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  student’s  later  success  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Professor  Ralph  Tyler  added  another 
disconcerting  fact  when  he  showed  that 
the  repetitious  teaching  of  facts  was 
largely  a  vain  enterprise  because  after 
the  course  is  over  they  are  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  On  the  other  hand  knowledge  which 
is  applied  in  actual  life  situations  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  principles  as  well 
as  the  principles  themselves,  is  retained. 

These  well  known  facts  should  con¬ 
vince  us  speedily  that  the  multiplication 
of  courses  and  the  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  in  American  high  schools  has 
been  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  illus- 

1  No>th  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
January,  1937,  p.  296. 


trates  the  point  in  a  striking  manner  that  P 
the  mere  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  I 
education.  Some  have  called  the  whole  [ 
display  an  educational  cafeteria;  others 
speak  of  it  as  “a  rope  of  sand”  without  t 
unity  which  is  held  together  by  no  con-  |. 
ceptions  of  fundamental  values  of  per-  ! 
sonal  significance  to  the  great  mass  of 
oncoming  youth. 

I  believe  therefore  that  segmented  sub¬ 
jects  will  give  way  to  broad  fields  of 
knowledge  and  to  core  curricula,  such  as 
that  in  social  intelligence  suggested  by 
Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo  in  the  California  sur-  i 
vey  of  higher  education  several  years 
ago.  It  will  all  be  carried  on  not  so  much 
to  build  a  pyramid  of  fact  on  fact  but 
to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  himself  ^ 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  in  other  1 
words  to  secure  values  by  which  to  live.  L 

I  wish  now  to  introduce  another  sit¬ 
uation  which  complicates  the  problem 
of  teacher  preparation  in  the  secondary  ' 
schools,  namely,  the  junior  colleges.  They  ^ 
have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  I 
years.  The  trend  everywhere  has  been  to  I 
think  of  junior  colleges  as  being  an  in-  > 
tegral  part  of  the  secondary  school  pro-  I 
gram.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  feel-  I 
ing  has  been  the  tendency  to  apply  the  P 
usual  secondary  school  teacher  certifica-  P 
tion  requirements  to  teachers  in  the  junior 
colleges,  particularly  those  under  public 
control.  Dr.  Eells,  to  whom  we  are  in-  I 
debted  for  so  much  of  what  we  know  ' 
relative  to  junior  colleges,  found  several  | 
years  ago  that  of  the  eleven  states  in  I 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  were  located,  seven  of  = 
them,  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mich-  | 
igan,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  | 
have  certification  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  junior  colleges  similar  to  or  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  which  obtain  for  teachers 
in  the  high  schools.  One  state,  Oklahoma, 
requires  certificates  of  teachers  in  mu-  [ 
nicipal  junior  colleges  but  not  for  those  I 
under  state  auspices.  It  would  probably  I 
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be  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  that 
existing  certification  requirements  for 
teachers  in  the  junior  colleges  have  im¬ 
proved  appreciably  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  personnel  in  those  institutions. 

But  before  this  problem  can  be  at¬ 
tacked  intelligently  there  must  be  a 
much  better  definition  of  the  function  of 
junior  colleges  in  the  scheme  of  American 
education  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 
We  protest  and  protest,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  junior  colleges  are  an 
integral  part  of — the  concluding  part  of 
—the  secondary  school  system.  Yet  their 
faces  have  been  turned  most  of  the  time 
toward  the  senior  colleges,  to  which  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  go,  rather  than  toward  that  large 
family  of  secondary  education  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  the  proud  and  respected 
head. 

Now  when  one  gives  substantially  all 
of  his  attention  for  a  long  period  of  time 
to  one  objective  he  naturally  neglects 
others  which  frequently  become  more 
important.  While  he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed 
on  what  is  immediately  in  front  of  him 
something  may  be  brewing  close  behind 
him.  I  believe  that  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  junior  colleges  of  this 
country.  While  they  have  been  busy 
watching  and  imitating  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  over  in  the  next  lot,  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  below  in  the  younger 
members  of  the  secondary  school  family 
who  have  been  milling  around  at  home 
for  the  last  decade  or  two  and  who  are 
now  beginning  to  find  out  what  they 
were  “begun  for.”  For  years  on  end  they 
imitated  the  higher  institutions  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  methods  of  instruction,  all 
too  frequently  this  is  still  the  prevailing 
practice. 

But  something  has  been  happening  to 
American  high  schools  that  the  junior 
colleges  should  become  aware  of.  With 
the  growth  of  knowledge  in  all  areas  and 
with  the  postponement  of  employment. 


often  until  the  end  of  the  teen  age,  the 
period  of  secondary  education  clearly 
reaches  beyond  the  high  school  through 
the  junior  college.  In  such  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  educational  units  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  fits  far  better  than  in  the  present 
four-year  high  school.  But  the  main 
function  of  the  junior  college  is  in  the 
relatively  new  and  developing  field  of 
general  education.  If  the  high  schools 
are  right  in  striving  to  build  a  curricu¬ 
lum  in  general  education  for  the  many, 
the  junior  college,  which  clings  to  sub¬ 
jects  and  methods  appropriate  only  for 
the  few,  is  wrong.  Clearly,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  main  function  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  is  to  carry  on  and  complete  general 
education. 

Many  of  you  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  that 
I  have  overemphasized  the  place  of  the 
junior  college  in  the  development  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  these  enlarged  responsibil¬ 
ities.  After  all  it  is  true  that  with  the 
exception  of  California,  general  educa¬ 
tion,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come, 
will  be  completed  not  in  junior  colleges 
but  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four- 
year  undergraduate  colleges  including 
especially  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
the  teachers’  colleges.  Moreover  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  have  accomplished 
some  remarkable  results  in  the  last  few 
years  in  building  curricula  in  general  ed¬ 
ucation.  They  have  indeed  provided  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  in  this  relatively 
new  movement.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  them. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
for  me  to  parade  the  many  virtues  pos¬ 
sessed  by  four-year  senior  colleges  in  the 
completion  of  general  education.  The 
glory  of  American  education  is  that  it 
fosters  and  supports  a  great  variety  of 
institutions  each  of  which  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  But  the  junior  colleges  and  the 
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senior  colleges  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon,  namely,  a  deep  obligation  to  invent 
and  to  set  up  curricula  which  continue 
and  complete  the  student’s  general  edu¬ 
cation.  It  will  be  interesting  over  the 
next  decade  to  see  which  of  these  two 
t5T)es  of  educational  institutions  rises 
more  fully  to  its  opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  So  far  the  balance  is  rather  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  favor  of  the  four-year  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  suspect  that  by  this  time  you  are 
convinced  that  I  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  subject  on  which  I  was  supposed  to 
speak.  My  excuse  for  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  long  detour  is  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  no  one  could  speak  about  the 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers 
without  setting  forth  something  of  his 
conception  of  what  secondary  education 
is  or  ought  to  be.  We  can  then  address 
ourselves  to  the  problem  more  intelli¬ 
gently. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  teachers’ 
colleges,  and  the  universities  have  an¬ 
other  definite  responsibility  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  schools. 

Teachers  in  secondary  school  systems 
including  junior  colleges  are  prepared  in 
these  four-year  colleges  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  work  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Those  institutions  are  going  to 
give  prosp^tive  teachers  the  traditional 
kind  of  education  in  segmented  subject 
matter  just  so  long  as  the  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges  of  the  country  will 
stand  for  it — ^probably  a  little  longer — 
or  just  as  long  as  they  themselves  in 
their  own  lower  divisions  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  for  providing  their  own 
students  with  curricula  devoted  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  concern.  I  believe  the 
movement  toward  general  education 
would  be  hastened  immeasurably  if  the 
secondary  schools  would  first  work  out 
what  types  of  curricula  they  want  and 
secondly  if  they  would  then  present  a 
strong  demand  to  the  teacher  education 


institutions  so  to  prepare  prospective 
teachers  as  to  meet  these  new  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Obviously  the  teacher  in  the  new  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  will  be  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  traditional  type.  He  must 
be  much  more  broadly  educated.  He 
must  be  interested  in  and  competent  to 
deal  with  individual  students  of  the  wid¬ 
est  native  ability  and  interests.  Indeed, 
as  Professor  Daniel  A.  Prescott  brings 
out  in  his  new  book  entitled  Emotion  and 
the  Educative  Process, 

the  persons  in  contact  with  children  in  our 
schools  should  be  thought  of  as  personnel 
workers  rather  than  as  teachers.  They  should 
be  selected  for  their  intelligence,  their  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight  into  children’s  needs  and  behavior 
and  for  their  skill  in  getting  along  with  chil¬ 
dren.  They  should  not  be  selected  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  their  erudition,  “disciplinary  abil¬ 
ity,’’  or  knowledge  of  teaching  techniques.  Their 
training  should  consist  in  a  broad  study  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  and  of  life,  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  growth  characteristics,  behavior, 
and  needs  of  children  and  in  actual  experiences 
with  children. . . . 

Both  creative  imagination  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  need  to  be  called  into  play  in  shaping 
new  experimental  techniques  for  bringing  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  and  teachers  in  service  to  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  free  prospective 
teachers  from  the  necessity  for  mastering  so 
much  traditional  subject  matter  and  to  find 
better  ways  of  assisting  them  into  insights  about 
the  society  and  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
A  wide  variety  of  experiments  in  the  forming 
of  eSective  professional  workers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  as  soon  as  possible.^ 

It  is  on  this  theme  of  experimentation 
in  teacher  education  for  the  secondary 
schools  that  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re¬ 
marks.  The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  as  Dr.  Bigelow  will  tell  you  pres¬ 
ently,  has  undertaken  a  five-year  study 
of  the  problem  of  teacher  education  in 
which  I  hope  that  experimentation  may 
play  a  prominent  part.  I  know  of  no 
more  promising  procedure  which  in  the 

X  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  Emotion  and  the  Educe- 
tive  Process,  pp.  195-96,  393. 
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long  run  will  enable  us  to  solve  our 
many  problems  in  this  important  field. 

I  wish  therefore  to  take  the  further 
liberty  of  issuing  to  you  a  mild,  though 
none  the  less  serious,  challenge.  This 
Association  has  been  widely  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  among  the  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  for  its  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  program.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  the  revolutionary  study  of  standards 
and  accrediting  procedures  for  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  That  study 
went  a  long  way,  I  am  convinced,  toward 
modernizing  the  whole  accrediting  move¬ 
ment,  both  within  and  without  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Following  that  activity  you  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  cooperative 
study  of  secondary  school  standards  and 
accrediting  procedures.  This  cooperative 
study,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  well  conceived  and  well  directed. 
It  should  result  in  changes  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  secondary  schools  of  far  greater 
significance  than  those  already  adopted 
for  the  higher  institutions. 

Having  brought  these  two  basic  tasks 
so  near  to  fruition,  the  North  Central 
Association  is  now  in  a  position  to  tackle 
another  task  of  magnitude  and  important 
implications.  My  challenge  has  to  do  with 
this  matter  of  teacher  education — a  prob¬ 
lem  which  I  believe  you  will  agree  is  in 
as  serious  need  of  study  as  any  other 
problem  in  education  facing  us  today. 

The  history  of  this  organization 
stretches  back  now  over  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  I  doubt  whether 
there  was  in  the  beginning  or  has  been 
at  any  time  in  the  intervening  years  any 
subject  of  more  common  concern  or 
deeper  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  than  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  process  both  in  the  colleges  and  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  standards  for 
the  secondary  schools  e^iecially  have 
been  full  of  requirements  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  help  identify  acceptable  teach¬ 
ers.  These  standards  have  in  turn  been 


recommended  to  state  departments  of 
education  and  thus  they  find  themselves 
written  into  state  regulations  and  even 
into  state  laws  relative  to  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation. 

Now  I  submit  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  assistance  resulting  from  the 
teacher  preparation  standards  of  this  and 
other  regional  associations  and  from  state 
certification  requirements  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  secondary  school  standards,  these 
requirements  are  similar  to  all  of  the  old 
type  standards  from  which  fortunately 
we  seem  about  to  free  ourselves.  They 
are  mechanical  and  quantitative  in  char¬ 
acter  and,  if  our  researches  are  valid, 
in  no  wise  dependable.  How  to  identify 
an  acceptable  teacher  in  the  secondary 
school  and  what  should  be  his  or  her 
preparation  in  terms  of  modern  qualita¬ 
tive  methods  of  evaluating  a  secondary 
school,  seems  to  me  to  stand  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  from  which  an  association  such  as 
this  cannot  escape. 

This  and  similar  regional  accrediting 
associations  are  not  as  most  other  edu¬ 
cational  associations  are,  namely,  de¬ 
bating  societies  only.  I  was  always  in¬ 
terested  to  work  in  the  North  Central 
Association,  not  only  because  of  my 
many  happy  friendships  among  you  but 
because  this  Association  has  power.  It 
can  get  something  done.  That  power 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  here  in  this 
audience  are  representatives  of  all  types 
of  teacher  education  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  liberal  arts  colleges  and  state  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges,  representatives  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  hundred  secondary 
schools,  and  representatives  of  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  in  nearly  one- 
half  the  states  in  this  Union.  There  is 
nowhere  in  American  education  another 
such  comprehensive  combination  of  po¬ 
tent  factors  determining  educational  pol¬ 
icy  on  the  secondary  school  level  as  one 
finds  here  working  in  harmony. 

Yet  unless  the  regional  accrediting 
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agencies  study  and  experiment  with  new  lieve  the  problem  of  teacher  education 

and  better  educational  procedures  as  for  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country 

well  as  stand  guardian  at  the  gates  of  is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  your  ex- 

the  elect,  they  will  be  more  feared  than  tended  consideration.  If  the  North  Cen- 

respected.  An  accrediting  association  tral  Association  will  take  hold  of  it  with 

should  be  in  the  van  of  educational  prog-  its  accustomed  vigor  and  intelligence  it 

ress  instead  of,  as  in  some  instances,  will,  as  in  so  many  instances  in  the  past, 

serving  as  an  impediment  through  the  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the  whole 

application  of  outworn  standards.  I  be-  of  American  education. 

II.— THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL’S  COMMISSION  ON  TEACHER  TRAINING 


Kakl  W.  Bigelow,  Director  of 

It  is,  of  course,  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  appear  before  the  North  Central 
Association  as  a  representative  of  the 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
work  of  that  Commission  could  hardly 
be  carried  out  successfully  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  wide  variety  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  associations.  I  am,  accordingly, 
happy  to  interpret  the  desire  of  your 
Committee  to  make  a  place  for  me  on 
this  joint  program  as  evidence  of  a  real 
cordiality.  I  shall  try  to  demonstrate  my 
personal  appreciation  by  speaking  with 
becoming  brevity. 

The  Commission  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  has,  as  you  probably  are  aware, 
only  recently  been  established  under  a 
five-year  subsidy  from  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  granted  in  response  to  a 
proposal  which  grew  out  of  several  years 
study  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Plans  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council.  The  chairman  of  that  sub¬ 
committee,  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  has  now 
become  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  other  members  of  which  await  ap¬ 
pointment.  Considering  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  obviously  not  yet  possible 
to  make  detailed  statements  regarding 
the  program  which  the  Commission  will 
pursue.  I  do  feel  able,  however,  to  make 
certain  general  comments  with  respiect 
to  policy,  which  I  think  may  be  relied 
upon  and  which  I  hope  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  hear. 


the  Commission,  Washington 

The  Commission  will  endeavor  to  see 
the  problems  of  teacher  education  against 
a  broad  social  background.  School  and 
college  are  social  institutions  of  the  great¬ 
est  significance,  especially  in  democratic 
cultures.  The  part  they  play  in  the  drama 
of  social  continuity  and  social  change  is 
profound.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is,  then, 
patently  a  social  role.  To  put  it  sequen¬ 
tially:  teacher  education  must  be  judged 
by  its  effects  on  teachers;  teachers  must 
be  judged  by  their  effects  on  pupils;  and 
pupils  must  be  judged  by  their  compe¬ 
tence  as  members  of  a  democratic  social 
order. 

This  implies,  and  properly,  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  human  relations.  The  transmission 
of  the  cultural  heritage,  the  growth  of 
capacity  and  understanding,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  attitudes,  and  the  like  occur  in 
situations  where  human  beings  are  in 
more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  one 
another.  No  doubt  there  are  some  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  able  to  play  effectively  on 
the  personalities  of  their  students  “by 
ear”;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  most  benefit  from  a  conscious  aware¬ 
ness  of  personality  phenomena,  in  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  man¬ 
ifestations,  in  their  dynamic  aspects,  and 
as  they  are  exhibited  not  only  in  young 
persons  but  in  the  teachers  themselves. 

For  it  is  needful  to  recall  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  persons,  too,  and  that  their  pro¬ 
fessional  activity  constitutes  only  one — 
if  a  large — element  in  their  pattern  of 
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living.  Their  influence  upon  young  per¬ 
sons  is  affected  by  their  successes  and 
failures  in  all  the  areas  of  their  existence. 
For  the  sake  of  their  students  as  well  as 
for  their  own  sakes  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  compietent  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  relationships  of  normal  human  life. 
Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  the 
education  of  teachers  should,  above  all, 
take  the  whole  view  and  the  long  view. 
We  should  realize,  for  example,  that 
what  the  teacher  is  able  to  accomplish 
is  conditioned  by  the  whole  gamut  of 
his  prior  experience:  by  his  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  by  his  activities  after  he  has 
obtained  a  position,  as  well  as  by  his 
professional  preparation.  It  will  not  do 
to  ignore  any  one  of  these  three  periods 
in  a  teacher’s  growth. 

So  much  for  philosophy;  now  let  us 
consider  action.  The  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  is  dedicated  to  en¬ 
couraging  the  adoption  of  the  soundest 
objectives  and  the  employment  of  the 
most  effective  measures  of  which  we  are 
now  aware,  in  the  interest  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  pre-service  and  in- 
service  situations  now.  We  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  already  the  findings  of  many 
skilled  investigators  and  surveyors,  of 
many  able  students  of  society,  of  human 
nature,  and  of  pedagogy.  Their  researches 
will,  we  may  fortunately  be  certain,  con¬ 
tinue.  But  the  function  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be,  not  to  add  to  these  studies, 
but  rather  to  increase  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  currently  acted  upon  in  prac¬ 
tical  teacher-education  situations.  Sev¬ 
eral  conclusions  may,  I  think,  be  drawn 
from  this  commitment. 

For  example,  the  Commission  will  hope 
to  find  ways  to  stimulate  the  teachers  of 
teachers  —  in  colleges  specifically  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  education,  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  in  graduate  schools,  in  institutes 
and  workshops,  in  public  and  private 
school  systems,  or  wherever — to  rethink¬ 
ing  and  reconstructing  their  practices 


with  the  aid  of  the  best  which  is  now 
known  about  their  problems.  The  salva¬ 
tion  of  teacher  education  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  ex  cathedra  pronounce¬ 
ments  from  Washington:  it  requires  the 
cooperative  thought  and  action  of  those 
who  are  where  the  actual  and  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  are.  The  Commission  hopes 
to  find  ways  not  only  to  encourage  such 
workers-on-the-spot,  but  also  to  help 
them  in  various  fashions. 

You  will  have  observed  my  use  of  the 
word  “cooperative.”  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  it.  The  Commission  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  anxious  to  discover  situations 
where  a  total  pattern  of  related  proce¬ 
dures  is  perceivable;  where  objectives 
have  been  determined  by  common  agree¬ 
ment  based  on  convictions  regarding  the 
natures  of  man  and  of  society  and  on  a 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  institutional  cir¬ 
cumstance;  where  practices  have  been 
adopted  because  of  their  apparent  suit¬ 
ability  to  objectives  and  because  of 
their  mutually  supporting  character;  and 
where  educational  outcomes  are  continu¬ 
ously  and  systematically  evaluated  with 
a  view  to  the  steady  improvement  of 
procedures  in  terms  of  their  efficacy  for 
the  attainment  of  agreed-upon  ends. 
Again  the  whole  view,  as  well  as  the 
long  view,  you  will  observe. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  clearly  enough, 
that  the  Commission  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  those  teacher-education  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  inspired  by  the  best 
contemporary  knowledge,  and  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  common  and  intelligent  en¬ 
deavor  towards  the  achievement  of  com¬ 
mon  and  wisely  chosen  purposes.  If  such 
programs  possess  vitality,  and  are  demo¬ 
cratically  conceived  and  carried  forward, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  unity  will  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  either  of  rigidity 
or  of  stagnation.  Perhaps  it  may  prove 
possible  for  the  Commission  during  the 
course  of  its  existence,  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  programs  of  this  character,  repre- 
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senting  a  variety  of  typical  situations, 
and  to  find  for  them  some  measure  of 
support,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve 
as  a  leaven. 

And  now  may  I  venture  to  express  my 
conviction  that  it  is  highly  appropriate 
that  the  subject  of  teacher  location 
should  be  the  topic  for  consideration  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  all  three  of  the  great 
commissions  of  this  association.  The 
services  rendered  to  youth  and  to  society 
by  your  secondary  schools  and  by  your 
higher  institutions  depend  greatly — I  will 
say  “mainly” — ^upon  the  teachers  of  to¬ 


day;  and  both  schools  and  colleges  are 
now  engaged  in  educating  the  teachers 
of  tomorrow.  Your  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  is  specifically  committed  to  the 
study  of  teacher  education,  a  subject 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  you  all.  Indeed  it  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  us  all — and  in  the  two  letters 
of  that  plural  pronoun  I  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  encompass  the  whole  nation. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  your  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  will  find  it  possible  to  support 
each  other  in  this  great  common  cause. 


III.— CONCLUSIONS  AND  GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
F.  E.  Henzuk,  University  of  Nebraska 


The  bulletin  which  you  have  in  your 
hands^  is  expected  to  serve  only  as  an 
interpretative  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Subject  Matter  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 
The  first  three  and  one-half  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  significance  of  the  problem, 
and  included  there  you  will  also  find  a 
description  of  the  general  nature  and 
scope  of  the  studies  and  activities  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  committee.  But  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  nature  and  work  of  this  committee, 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
committee  was  organized  at  the  request 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  includes  members  from  all 
three  commissions.  The  assignment  was 
not  to  set  up  specific  patterns  but  rather 
to  assemble  data  on  secondary  school  con¬ 
ditions,  trends,  and  qualities  that  make 
for  successful  teaching  and  are  therefore 
significant  in  planning  patterns  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  preparation.  The  activities 
of  the  Committee  have  not  included  that 
portion  of  the  education  of  teachers  or- 

s  This  reference  is  to  the  reprint  of  the  report 
which  appeared  in  the  April  QuAaTZBi.Y. — ^Thi 
EotToa. 


dinarily  provided  through  professional 
courses,  student  teaching,  and  extracur¬ 
ricular  and  in-service  training.  Those 
phases  of  the  problem,  however,  have 
not  been  overlooked,  but  are  receiving 
equal  and  proper  treatment  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Preparation  which 
is  to  make  a  report  of  progress  at  one  of 
the  afternoon  sessions. 

Dr.  Zook  and  Dr.  Bigelow  have  clearly 
pointed  out  the  complexity  of  educa¬ 
tional  processes  and  the  importance  and 
need  of  proper  preparation  of  teachers. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  good  program  consists  in  the 
kind  and  type  of  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  provided.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  face  of  the  marked  changes  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  teacher  training  objectives, 
the  expansion  and  diversification  of  the 
high  school  program  of  studies,  the  swift 
transition  from  selective  college  prepara¬ 
tion  to  common  universal  education,  and 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  high 
school  body  itself.  A  college  education 
for  one  who  expects  to  teach  can  no 
longer  be  exactly  the  same  as  for  anyone 
else.  While  there  may  be  certain  essen¬ 
tials  of  knowledge  desirable  for  all  high 
school  teachers,  academic  majors  and 
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minors  based  arbitrarily  on  vested  in¬ 
terests  or  purely  on  tradition  no  longer 
suffice.  Intelligent  modification  can  only 
be  based  on  the  facts  and  principles  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  prevailing  conditions  under 
which  high  school  teachers  work  and 
under  which  they  receive  their  pre-service 
training. 

In  this  part  of  the  report  we  have 
attempted  to  formulate  and  submit  a 
summary  of  generalizations  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  inadequacies  in  subject 
matter  preparation  which  should  control 
in  the  future  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  Furthermore,  in  the  light  of 
the  conditions  and  facts,  a  number  of 
important  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the 
things  that  should  be  done. 

May  I  now  direct  your  attention  to 
some  of  these  generalizations  and  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  first  comment  I  wish  to 
make  has  to  do  with  the  assignment  of 
teachers  or  the  combination  of  subjects 
taught.  The  gap  between  what  teachers 
have  been  prepared  to  teach  and  what 
they  are  actually  called  upon  to  teach  in 
the  high  school  is  undoubtedly  enlarged 
by  the  necessity,  especially  in  small 
schools,  to  combine  from  two  to  five  or 
more  subjects  in  order  to  make  a  full 
teaching  load  for  a  single  teacher.  Suit¬ 
able  patterns  of  teacher  training  for  the 
modern  high  school,  therefore,  cannot  be 
intelligently  planned  or  developed  until 
we  have  a  more  dependable  knowledge 
of  the  relationships  between  subjects  and 
a  sound  set  of  principles  based  upon 
such  knowledge  to  help  guide  in  setting 
up  the  most  desirable  teaching  combina¬ 
tions  to  be  assigned. 

When  one  considers  the  next  section 
on  the  preparation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  positions  in  which  they  work, 
in  the  light  of  the  conditions  of  assign¬ 
ment  prevailing  in  the  high  schools,  it 
can  be  better  understood  why  standards 
of  specialized  subject  matter  preparation 
which  college  departments  consider  good 


teachers  in  the  same  departments  in  the 
high  schools.  It  is  often  assumed  that  if 
high  standards  of  specialization  are  set 
in  individual  subjects  by  institutions  en¬ 
gaged  in  education  of  teachers,  these  will 
automatically  result  in  placing  better 
prepared  teachers  of  the  corresponding 
subjects  in  the  secondary  schools.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  not  true.  For  example, 
in  almost  all  high  schools  only  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  French, 
or  German  is  taught  during  any  given 
semester.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
one  section  constitutes  only  a  fourth,  and 
in  many  schools  only  a  fifth,  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  load  of  a  teacher,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  teachers  must  be  selected  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  preparation  in  the  other 
three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  load  to  which  they  will  be  assigned. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
teachers  must  under  present  conditions 
teach  some  subject  outside  of  their  col¬ 
lege  major  and  over  20  per  cent  are 
called  upon  to  teach  classes  in  subjects 
in  which  they  have  neither  a  major  nor 
a  minor.  These  facts  together  with  other 
data  presented  in  the  report  made  clear 
that  better  patterns  for  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  preparation  of  teachers  cannot  be 
secured  in  a  single  department  alone  but 
require  the  collaboration  with  subject 
matter  specialists  in  related  fields  plus  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  high  schools  to  be  served. 

Furthermore,  the  data  of  our  studies 
reveal,  as  pointed  out  on  page  444,  that 
the  accrediting  regulations  of  universities 
and  regional  accrediting  bodies  as  well 
as  the  wide  variations  in  the  state  laws 
governing  certificating  requirements,  all 
fall  far  short  of  stimulating  or  providing 
for  proper  subject  matter  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  Far-reaching 
improvement  in  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  can  be  brought  about  by 
reasonable  and  appropriate  certificating 
and  accrediting  standards. 
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Again,  the  inconsistencies  which  were 
found  in  comparing  the  assignment  and 
the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers 
appears  in  another  form  when  prepara¬ 
tion  is  compared  with  curriculum  trends 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  high  schools  has  for  some 
time  been  moving  toward  a  more  direct 
relation  to  the  activities  of  every-day 
life,  toward  the  meeting  of  individual 
differences  in  the  abilities,  needs,  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  high  school  pupils.  The 
prevalent  tendencies  toward  curriculum 
integration  and  more  active  forms  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  more  explicit  social 
functionalism  have  for  the  most  part 
been  disregarded  by  most  institutions 
engaged  in  the  education  of  high  school 
teachers. 

There  is  evidence,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  section  on  college  preparation  of 
teachers,  that  some  colleges  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  problems  involved  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  constructive  provisions  to  insure  a 
broad,  general  education  plus  some 
specialization  in  two  comprehensive  and 
closely  related  fields.  As  more  institu¬ 
tions  become  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
better  teaching  standards  in  the  high 
schools  which  now  result  from  uncritical 
acceptance  of  traditional  practices  of 
specialization  in  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion,  it  is  believed  that  reform  will  take 
place  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Pages  447  to  450  are  devoted  to  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
reports  of  the  learned  societies  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  college  and  high  school  fac¬ 
ulty  members.  All  of  these  reveal  an 
intense  interest  in  the  provision  of  better 
teachers  for  high  schools.  Some  of  these 
studies  were  based  on  extensive  data  and 
show  clear  recognition  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  Those  reports,  however, 
that  are  based  on  a  desire  to  advance 
the  interests  of  a  single  subject  without 
regard  to  its  relationships  with  other 


subjects  in  the  actual  high  school  situa¬ 
tion  defeat  their  own  ends,  as  do  those 
motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  high  school  a  relief  agency  for  the 
unemployed  or  unemployable  of  re¬ 
search  in  college  and  industry. 

The  interpretations  and  implications 
of  the  findings  of  the  Committee’s  inves¬ 
tigations  and  of  the  studies  made  avail¬ 
able  to  it  reveal  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  are  basic  to  the  proper 
development  of  patterns  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  preparation  for  high  school  teachers. 
On  pages  451  and  452  we  have  isolated 
and  presented  four  for  your  considera¬ 
tion.  Permit  me  to  read  them: 

/.  Unless  reforms  in  the  subject-matter  pref- 
aration  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  based 
on  realistic  understanding  of  the  high  school 
and  its  problems  there  is  no  assurance  that 
these  reforms  will  lead  to  the  placing  of  better 
qualified  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 

Some  of  the  efforts  to  improve  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  teachers  actually  result 
in  the  placement  of  teachers  in  the  schools 
whose  preparation  for  the  subjects  they  must 
teach  is  less  adequate  than  that  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  This  may  be  observed  when  well- 
intended  new  requirements  in  the  colleges  or 
universities  are  based  largely  upon  promotion 
of  the  special  interests  of  a  single  department. 
Similarly,  the  regulations  adopted  by  accredit¬ 
ing  or  certificating  bodies,  though  well  intended, 
occasionally  exercise  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  standards  of  subject-matter  preparation  to 
be  found  in  high  school  classrooms.  This  re¬ 
sults  when  these  regulations  are  hastily  adopted 
without  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

a.  A  broad  general  education  is  basic  to  the 
sound  preparation  of  prospective  high  school 
teachers. 

Breadth  of  outlook  and  understanding  are 
important  qualifications  of  the  good  dtizen. 
They  are,  therefore,  even  more  indispensable 
qualifications  of  prospective  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  who  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  in  an  important  way  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  good  citizens. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  now  made 
in  most  colleges  for  the  general  education  of 
prospective  teachers  has  been  verified  by  studies 
of  the  courses  actually  taken  by  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  In  most  colleges  it  will  be  found  that 
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nuny  prospective  teachers  complete  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  programs  without  ever  coming  into 
contact  with  one  or  more  of  such  areas  as  the 
biological  sciences  the  physical  sciences,  sociol¬ 
ogy)  economics,  political  science,  history,  mod¬ 
ern  literature,  or  the  fine  arts.  Even  in  those 
areas  in  which  the  student  has  taken  some 
courses  it  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  these 
courses  were  planned  primarily  for  prospective 
specialists  and  that  the  student  has  gained  little 
insight  into  the  contribution  of  the  subject  to 
modern  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of 
human  problems  and  the  limitations  within 
which  better  solutions  may  be  expected. 

The  effective  provision  of  general  education 
requires  bridging  departmental  and  divisional 
boundaries  in  the  organization  of  courses  for 
the  non-specialist.  It  requires  that  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  be  as  interested  in  general  education  as  the 
majority  now  are  in  intensive  specialization. 

j.  Subject-matter  specialization  is  equally  es¬ 
sential  to  the  sound  preparation  of  prospective 
Ugh  school  teachers  but,  for  teachers,  such 
specialisation  should  be  in  broad  fields  rather 
than  the  traditional  limited  subject  divisions. 

Specialization  in  the  preparation  of  the  high 
school  teacher  usually  occurs  within  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  chemistry,  physics  or  history* 
In  ternu  of  the  high  school  and  its  program 
this  specialization  represents  a  narrowness  which 
frequently  necessitates  the  assignment  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  three,  four  and  sometimes  even 
a  larger  number  of  unrelated  subjects  for  most 
of  which  he  is  little  qualified.  Preparation  in 
two  broad  fields,  if  these  fields  be  defined  with 
the  high  school  problem  in  mind,  would  make 
possible  the  assignment  of  full  teaching  loads 
within  the  teacher’s  fields  of  specialization. 

The  traditional  preparation  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  technical  or  research  specialist  is  not  well 
designed  for  the  high  school  teacher  for  the 
reason  that  the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
understand  the  relationships  between  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  teacher  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  contribution  which  these  fields  can 
make  to  the  preparation  in  the  high  school  of 
more  discerning  future  citizens. 

4-  Cooperative  study  and  action  among  the 
several  agencies  interested  in  the  education  of 
prospective  high  school  teachers  is  necessary  if 
the  problem  of  securing  more  effective  subject- 
matter  preparation  is  to  be  solved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  basic  principles  cited  above. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  problem  of 
improving  the  subject-matter  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  is  exceedingly  complex, 
involving  widely  varying  conditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  high  schools,  in  certificating  and 


accrediting  regulatioiu,  and  in  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
Better  solutions  of  the  problem  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  numerous  groups  and  organizatioiu, 
including  high  school  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors,  certificating  bodies  and  accrediting  agencies, 
subject-matter  specialists  in  higher  institutions, 
and  representatives  of  colleges  and  departments 
of  education. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  interests 
concerned  in  its  solution  that  no  great  progress 
can  be  made  either  by  any  one  group  attacking 
it  alone  or  by  several  groups  attacking  it  inde¬ 
pendently.  No  single  group  by  itself  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  problem  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  many  intricate  factors  involved  in  its 
solution  nor  can  such  a  group  make  possible 
the  practical  application  of  any  remedy  which 
it  might  propose.  Solutions  will  grow  out  of  a 
common  understanding  and  a  cooperative  effort 
by  all  of  these  various  groups  working  toward 
a  common  goal.  Only  on  this  basis  can  real 
progress  be  made. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  develop  pat¬ 
terns  of  subject  matter  preparation  which 
will  better  meet  the  requirements  actu¬ 
ally  made  of  high  school  teachers  and 
which  take  into  consideration  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  curriculum  now  being  sought 
in  secondary  schools,  a  point  of  view 
involving  such  concepts  is  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  necessary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
stopped  me  and  said,“I  understand  your 
Committee  on  Subject  Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Teachers  made  a 
report  last  year  at  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  Has  the  As¬ 
sociation  taken  any  action  in  setting  up 
standards  along  that  line?”  “That  ques¬ 
tion,”  I  told  him,  “reminds  me  of  a  fel¬ 
low  who  asked  his  friend  whether  his 
dog  answered  to  his  name,  and  his  friend 
replied,  ‘No,  he  doesn’t  answer  to  it,  but 
it  makes  him  think.’  ” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  segregation  of 
these  principles  and  generalizations  will 
challenge  the  constructive  thinking  of 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  and 
in  the  employment  of  secondary  school 
teachers. 
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In  the  light  of  these  generalizations  by  colleges  and  universities,  by  certifi* 

and  principles  revealed  by  the  data  of  eating  and  accrediting  agencies,  and  by 

our  respective  studies,  the  committee  has  learned  societies.  We  have  the  good  for¬ 
gone  one  step  further  and  has  devoted  tune  of  having  with  us  an  outstanding 

the  remaining  pages  of  the  report  to  sug-  representative  from  each  of  these  areas 

gestions  for  specific  reforms  which  will  to  discuss  in  detail  the  proposals  and 

contribute  to  progress.  Some  specific  generalizations  which  relate  to  the  prob- 

steps  have  been  described  which  could  lem  of  insuring  better  prepared  teachers 

be  taken  by  high  school  administrators,  for  the  high  schools. 

IV.— IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  REPORT  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


I  AM  sure  that  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  share  responsibility  for  this 
report  on  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of 
Teachers  must  wonder  with  me  a  bit 
what  impressions  a  layman  would  receive 
about  the  work  of  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  should  he  read  this  report  with 
any  care.  He  would  say:  “These  colleges 
are  evidently  training  teachers  for  sub¬ 
jects  they  seldom  get  to  teach.  Even  the 
assignment  of  teachers  in  the  schools  is 
in  chaos.  Trained  physics  teachers  spend 
but  20  per  cent  of  their  time  teaching 
physics,  the  other  8o  per  cent  teaching  a 
variety  of  other  subjects.  And  it  appears 
that  the  situation  is  likely  to  get  even 
worse.  The  high  school  curriculum  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  perhaps  in  a 
little  while,  if  this  so-called  process  of 
integration  runs  its  course,  there  will  be 
no  subject  left  for  any  boy  or  girl  to 
study;  all  so-called  subject  matter  will 
disappear.  Then  all  college  emphasis  on 
majors  and  minors  will  have  been  for 
nothing.  And  the  report  says  that  even 
the  accrediting  bodies  are  adding  to  the 
chaos.” 

This  reading  layman  might  further 
add;  “Colleges  are  changing  their  forms 
of  preparation  for  teachers,  but  with 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction 
which  the  change  should  take;  the  learned 
societies  all  recommend  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teachers,  but  each  society  evi¬ 
dently  recommends  a  different  kind.”  I 


can  very  well  imagine  that  the  bewil-  I 
dered  man  of  the  street  would  sum  up  f 
all  of  his  thoughts  in  one  sentence,  “It’s 
no  wonder  my  stenographer  can’t  spell.” 

My  assignment  is  to  discuss  “What 
shall  the  high  school  principal  do  about 
it?”  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  all 
this  concrete  evidence  of  apparent  and 
perhaps  real  confusion  about  the  matter 
before  us  in  one  reading.  But  in  the  face 
of  all  this  confusion  there  is  one— 
the  high  school  principal — ^who  must 
keep  his  bearings.  For  while  college  fac¬ 
ulties  debate,  learned  societies  deliberate, 
and  committees  of  accrediting  agencies 
strive  to  establish  a  program  for  setting 
new  standards  of  training,  school  must 
go  on;  classes  must  meet  today  and  to-  j 
morrow;  the  youth  in  them  must  be 
taught  now;  the  best  possible  teacher 
needs  be  in  the  classroom  this  morning. 
The  secondary  school  principal  will  be 
and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
results  of  today’s  work  in  his  school.  His 
service  will  be  measured  not  by  what 
the  teachers  of  another  generation  will 
do,  but  by  what  the  teachers  are  doing 
for  their  pupils  today. 

If  there  is  one  impression  which  is 
left  from  this  report — more  obvious  than 
any  other — it  is  the  great  and  strategic 
responsibility  of  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

He  must  not  lose  faith  in  his  work,  nor 
lose  sense  of  direction.  Upon  him  rests 
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the  duty  of  keeping  this  secondary 
school  wholesome  and  useful,  and  effec- 
(ive — while  all  the  reforms  we  hope  for 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  committee  in  the  report  itself  has 
done  part  of  my  assignment  for  me.  The 
practices  which  are  especially  suggested 
whereby  principals  may  aid  in  reform 
are  these: 

First,  that  young,  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  assigned  as  completely  as 
possible  within  the  held  or  helds  in  which 
they  are  best  prepared; 

Second,  the  committee  recommends 
that  all  teachers  should  be  assigned  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  teaching  of  helds 
or  subjects  which  are  related  to  each 
other; 

Third,  the  committee  places  upon  ad¬ 
ministration  responsibility  for  such  plan 
of  assignment  that  all  classes  or  sections 
of  classes  in  a  given  held  shall  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  minimum  number  of  teachers. 

With  the  reasonableness  of  these  ob¬ 
viously  necessary  recommendations  there 
will  likely  be  no  dissent.  With  the  thesis 
upon  which  these  recommendations,  as 
well  as  others,  are  based,  namely,  “that 
quality  of  teaching  will  be  dehnitely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  subject  matter  preparation 
which  the  teacher  has  secured  for  the 
actual  teaching  assignments  given  him,” 
there  is,  we  assume,  no  disagreement. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  recognize  the 
difficulties  which  administrators  face  in 
observing  these  practices.  Limitations  of 
size  of  the  school  unit,  resultant  small 
enrollment  in  any  one  subject  field,  put 
these  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
ideals  instead  of  realities  for  many  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

But  incorporated  in  this  recommen¬ 
dation  of  practices  which  will  improve 
conditions  are  implications  for  admin¬ 
istration  which  are  deeper  and  more 
significant  than  it  was  possible  in  the 
limits  of  the  report  to  record.  Of  first 


importance  is  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministration  for  what  the  committee  calls 
^‘selection  of  teachers  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  include  broad  preparation  in  an 
area  sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  as¬ 
signment  within  the  fields  for  which 
teachers  are  prepared.” 

Assuming  that  the  principal  has  full 
and  complete  power  to  select  a  staff, 
where  is  the  principal  who  feels  sure 
that  he  knows  as  much  as  he  should 
about  how  to  do  this  task  of  selecting 
teachers  according  to  this  standard 
aright? 

The  persisting  note  which  runs  through 
this  report  is  one  of  need  for  broader 
training  of  the  teacher.  As  the  report 
says,  there  is  “an  urgent  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  very  broad  type  of  preparation 
both  with  respect  to  general  education 
and  in  areas  of  specialization.”  Through¬ 
out,  the  committee  recognizes  the  need 
for  teachers  who  can  adapt  themselves 
to  the  varied  teaching  demands  in  the 
high  school  as  it  exists  today. 

Assuming  that  secondary  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  selecting  teachers 
would  establish  as  a  qualification  broad 
general  education,  have  they  the  method 
for  determining  whether  the  candidate 
possesses  such  a  qualification  or  not? 
For  if  colleges  would  set  about  right  now 
to  give  to  teachers  the  broad  general 
education  which  this  report  recommends, 
it  follows  that  we  must  have  a  body  of 
high  school  principals  who  will  be  able 
to  recognize  this  qualification  when  it 
appears  before  them. 

Thus  these  implications  are  clear; 
first  of  all,  we  who  are  responsible  for 
high  school  administration  must  endeavor 
to  possess  the  attribute  of  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  training  ourselves;  and  second,  that 
we  must  set  about  to  develop  ways 
whereby  we  can  discern  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  attribute  on  the  part  of 
teachers  who  apply  for  positions.  Unless 
employing  officials  in  the  high  schools 
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learn  how  to  choose  teachers  who  possess  But  whenever  a  principal  really  has  op- 
broad  general  education,  then  all  the  portunity  to  be  a  principal,  his  first 
efforts  of  teacher  training  institutions  obligation  is  that  of  rendering  definite 
will  be  of  little  avail.  While  it  can  be  and  continuing  assistance  to  these  teach- 
assumed  that  the  number  of  semester  ers  who  from  necessity  must  carry  com-  ; 
hours  in  a  variety  of  fields  as  shown  on  plicated  teaching  programs.  He  can  and  ^ 
the  credentials  from  the  registrar’s  office  should  help  them  with  teaching  mate- 
will  have  a  certain  relation  to  broad  gen-  rials;  he  can  stimulate  them  to  a  definite 
eral  education,  yet  administrators  in  the  interest  in  every  subject  which  they  are 
selection  of  teachers  need  to  look  deeper  called  upon  to  teach.  Indeed  an  alert  I 

than  that.  Methods  for  determining  young  teacher,  required  to  teach  a  vari-  : 

breadth  and  depth  of  training  must  be  ety  of  subjects  but  assisted  by  a  princi- 
more  than  a  mere  mathematical  calcula-  pal  who  is  an  able  supervisor,  is  in  the  p 

tion  from  a  transcript  of  credits.  best  place  I  know  to  get  what  we  call  i 

Were  principals  always  people  of  real  broad  general  education.  Such  a  teaching  ^ 
discernment  in  search  for  this  attribute  position  is  more  than  a  job — it  is  a  real 
of  teachers  and  should  they  set  about  educational  opportunity, 
really  to  require  applicants  to  present  Thus  the  very  conditions  which  we 
more  evidence  of  general  education,  of  deplore  in  the  high  school  may  have  a 
breadth  as  well  as  depth  in  fields  of  favorable  aspect  if  administrators  will 
specialization,  it  would  not  be  long  until  turn  them  to  advantage.  It  may  he  that 
this  demand  would  reflect  itself  in  the  in  this  way  high  school  principals  can 
programs  of  teacher  training  institutions,  make  a  definite  contribution  to  develop-  j 
Somehow,  the  person  who  selects  the  ing  a  generation  of  teachers  with  broad 
teachers  is  always  at  the  heart  of  the  general  education.  Therefore  it  is  likely 
issue.  Any  unwise  and  undiscerning  se-  that  the  common  schools  themselves  are 
lection  will  defeat  the  very  best  program  our  best  teacher  training  institutions,  but 
of  teacher  preparation.  it  depends  on  the  administration. 

One  further  implication  from  this  re-  Thus,  in  summary,  the  implications  of 
port  for  secondary  school  administration  the  report  point  definitely  to  the  great 
we  all  see  quite  clearly — the  urgent  ne-  responsibility  now  upon  secondary  school 
cessity  for  an  effective  program  of  in-  administrators:  that  they  strive  to  be 
service  training  for  teachers — and  espe-  persons  of  broad  general  training  them- 
cially  to  include  assistance  to  them  in  selves;  that  thus  they  may  be  able  to 
those  subject  fields  in  which  they  have  learn  how  to  select  teachers  who  have 
not  had  op>portunity  for  adequate  prep-  this  all-important  quality ;  and  that  they 
aration.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  those  may  be  effective  agents  of  in-service 
schools  where  a  teacher  must  teach  an  training  to  help  able  young  people  to 
unusual  variety  of  subjects,  the  principal  rise  to  the  exacting  demands  which  are  | 
most  likely  must  meet  the  same  demands,  made  upon  them. 

V.— IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ARTS  COLLEGES 
Edward  H.  Kraus,  University  of  Michigan 

Visible  evidence  is  given  in  this  report  discovered  only  by  the  cooperative  study 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col-  of  secondary  school  teachers,  specialists 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  con-  in  secondary  education,  and  representa- 
viction  that  a  thoroughly  adequate  solu-  tives  of  colleges  and  universities, 
tion  to  the  problems  involved  can  be  The  implications  of  this  report  are 
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very  important  for  liberal  arts  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  im¬ 
portant  in  a  sphere  in  which  more  than 
personal  opinion  should  prevail.  The  re¬ 
marks  which  follow  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  result  of  repeated  discussion  of  the 
report,  in  its  various  aspects,  with  a 
group  of  representative  members  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  departments  in  a  large  arts 
college. 

The  material  which  the  North  Central 
Committee  has  considered  with  great  care 
over  a  period  of  three  years  illustrates 
another  interesting  attitude  for  which  we 
should  congratulate  its  members.  They 
decided  first  of  all  to  search  for  inade¬ 
quacies,  in  the  present  administration  of 
the  high  schools,  which  might  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  apparently  unsatisfactory 
situation  which  now  exists.  The  extensive 
research  of  Dr.  Pothoff  has  established 
beyond  doubt  that  the  appointment  and 
assignment  of  teachers  has  had,  all  too 
often,  only  a  superficial  relationship  to 
the  subject-matter  preparation  of  those 
teachers.  The  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  would  be  very  happy  to  see  the 
assignment  of  teachers  arranged  on  a 
basis  more  consistent  with  their  prep¬ 
aration. 

The  determination  of  groups  of  closely 
related  subject  matter  to  guide  the  train¬ 
ing  of  prospective  teachers,  as  suggested 
by  the  Committee,  would  find  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  arts  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  The  introduction  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  of  very  definite 
assistance  to  the  members  of  college  fac¬ 
ulties  who  are  advising  students  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach.  It  is  the  student,  as  often 
as  not,  who  refuses  to  extend  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  beyond  the  minimum  requirements, 
into  the  various  aspects  of  so  broad  a 
field  as  the  physical  sciences  or  social 
studies. 

A  third  recommendation  which  would 
affect  the  high  school  curriculum  pro¬ 
poses  to  limit  the  instruction  in  any  sub¬ 


ject  or  field  to  the  minimum  number  of 
teachers  commensurate  with  a  reason¬ 
able  teaching  load.  This  recommendation 
seems  so  desirable  as  to  require  very 
little  comment. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  has  in¬ 
cluded  one  other  aspect  of  the  conditions 
in  the  high  school  which  may  be  even 
more  fundamental  to  the  difficulty,  which 
we  all  are  experiencing,  than  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  assignment  of  teachers.  This 
primary  difficulty  arises  from  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  dual  function  of  most  of 
our  secondary  schools.  The  provision  of 
a  college  preparatory  course  for  those 
expecting  to  continue  their  education, 
and  a  more  general  course  for  others  who 
will  not  continue  beyond  the  four  years 
of  high  school,  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
outside  of  the  metropolitan  school  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  upon  this  duality  that  the 
point  of  view  of  members  of  college  and 
university  staffs  diverges  from  that  of 
secondary  school  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  high  school  teacher  and 
principal  must  give  the  place  of  first 
importance  to  the  large  percentage  of 
their  students  who  will  not  normally 
continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school,  rather  than  to  the  much  smaller 
group  whose  members  are  hoping  to  en¬ 
ter  a  college  or  university.  This  problem 
which  faces  the  secondary  school  admin¬ 
istrator  becomes  more  difficult  in  the 
moderate-sized  and  small  high  school.  In 
these  schools,  seldom  more  than  one  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  can  be  financed,  and  very 
little  deviation  from  this  program  is  pos¬ 
sible.  All  of  this  is  familiar  ground,  of 
course,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of  repetition 
since  in  this  problem,  and  in  the  newer 
philosophy  of  “learning  by  doing”  on 
the  basis  of  an  active  interest,  lies  much 
of  the  present  difficulty  in  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  is  to  solve  this  general  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  apply  this  philosophy  that 
experimental  studies  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  throughout  the  country  in  the  field 
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of  secondary  education.  The  secondary 
schools  have  introduced,  accordingly, 
fused,  modified,  and  coordinated  curric¬ 
ula.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  finding  more 
adequate  solutions  for  these  problems 
that  the  North  Central  Association  called 
into  existence  the  Committee  which  has 
prepared  this  careful  report. 

These  difficulties  and  problems  which 
affect  the  high  schools  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  without  a  real  awareness  of  them 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  Many  per¬ 
sons  in  secondary  education  have  felt 
that  their  efforts  were  restricted  by  the 
admission  requirements  of  the  colleges. 
A  rather  careful  examination  of  these 
admission  requirements  indicates,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  being  phrased  more 
and  more  in  terms  of  groups  of  related 
subjects  rather  than  in  terms  of  specific 
subject  departments.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  made  arrangements  whereby  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  prescribed  requirements 
for  admission  may  be  adjusted  through 
the  registrar  or  other  official  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  These  requirements  may  seem 
onerous  to  some,  and  yet  their  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  insure,  to  the  college,  entering 
students  who  are  possessed  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  ability  and  the  requisite  background 
to  pursue  university  studies.  The  attempt 
of  the  colleges  to  make  their  admission 
requirements  more  flexible  in  terms  of 
groups  of  subjects  is  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  in  so  far  as  is  p>ossible 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  affecting 
the  secondary  schools. 

Some  of  the  proposed  alterations  in 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  seem  to 
be  direct  reflections  of  changes  in  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  curriculum.  This  process 
may  be  reversed  so  that  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher  produces  alterations  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  student.  It  makes  little 
difference  which  of  these  occurs,  since 
the  primary  entity  of  the  school  and  of 
the  instructicHial  process  is  the  curricu¬ 


lum  by  which  students  are  introduced 
into  adult  life. 

This  introduction  to  adult  living  may 
occur  in  several  ways,  and  education^ 
institutions  have  never  claimed  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  concentrate,  into 
three  or  four  years  in  college,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  life  ex¬ 
perience.  Many  individuals  who  were 
denied  formal  education  have  acquired,  [ 
in  one  or  two  decades,  a  background  and 
breadth  of  vision  equal  to  that  of  most  i 
college  graduates  of  their  own  age.  Some  ■ 
schools  have  deviated  so  far  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  preparation  for  adult  life  that 
they  have  placed  in  the  curriculum 
courses  which  propose  to  prepare  the  | 
student  for  the  difficulties  of  life.  This 
intention  is  laudable  in  so  far  as  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  prepare  the  student  for  more 
responsible  activities,  and  yet  this  direct 
approach  to  preparation  for  adulthood 
may  be  as  dangerous  for  the  student  as  I 
the  attempt  to  save  one’s  soul  without  | 
first  losing  it.  It  seems  at  least  open  to  ’ 
question  that  the  direct  approach  to  = 
adult  living  in  the  secondary  school  is  ! 
the  only  approach  which  can  be  justified. 
Many  activities  of  adult  life  can  scarcely  ^ 
be  appreciated  or  understood  without  the  | 
maturity  which  comes  with  adulthood. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  problem  to  | 
which  attention  should  be  called  is  the  j 
conclusion,  which  must  be  obvious  to  j 
all  of  us,  that  the  introduction  of  high  i 
school  courses  intended  to  give  direct  i 
preparation  for  responsible  adult  activity 
must  result  in  the  elimination  or  distor-  • 
tion  of  what  are  called  traditional  sub¬ 
ject-matter  courses.  Traditional  courses 
cannot  be  defended  unconditionally.  The 
interminable  repetition  of  the  same  books, 
of  the  same  material  sequence,  often 
takes  every  ounce  of  zest  out  of  these 
courses  for  both  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  Some  of  them  are  dry  as  dust 
and  have  merely  been  waiting  for  the 
breeze  of  modem  presentation  to  blow 
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them  away;  but  modes  of  presentation 
are  not  synonymous  with  complete 
changes  of  content.  The  traditional  school 
curriculum  had  need  of  a  strong  wind  to 
blow  away  the  chaff;  and  yet  the  general 
content  of  that  curriculum  continued  to 
be  accepted  because  it  justified  itself  to 
the  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  validity  of  this  continual  justifi¬ 
cation  has,  perhaps,  escaped  many  of  us. 
It  is  based,  of  course,  upon  the  instru¬ 
mental  value  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  traditional  curriculum.  The  means  of 
communication  with  other  people,  the 
scientific  basis  of  our  own  life,  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  mathematics,  and  the  immediate 
or  remote  background  of  our  own  devel¬ 
opment,  are  still  fundamental  necessities 
for  anyone  attempting  to  take  his  proper 
place  as  a  responsible  adult  in  any  mod¬ 
ern  society.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
many  student  “boners”  in  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  are  very  amusing,  of  course, 
but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  these 
persons  in  high  school  or  college  have 
not  yet  a  sufficient  command  of  their 
mother  tongue  to  convey  their  ideas  ac¬ 
curately  to  another  person  who  speaks 
the  same  native  language.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  scientific  procedure 
and  the  causal  relationships  of  that 
knowledge  are  likewise  rather  essential 
for  any  adequate  adjustment  to  present- 
day  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  slight  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  if  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  your  own  or  someone  else’s 
bank  Ixwk,  a  reasonably  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  the  historical,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  antecedents  of  our  own  time  is 
absolutely  essential  to  even  an  elemen¬ 
tary  understanding  of  the  current  hap¬ 
penings  in  national  or  world  affairs. 

Please  do  not  draw  the  implication  that 
we  must  return  to  the  good  old  days.  We 
could  never  return  to  the  old  days,  good 
or  bad,  even  if  we  wished.  To  many  of 
us  it  seems  evident,  however,  that  what¬ 


ever  changes  are  made  in  our  political 
and  social  institutions,  in  the  mechanical 
conveniences  of  our  everyday  life,  or  in 
the  fluctuating  value  of  our  currency, 
certain  abilities,  certain  mental  instru¬ 
ments  should  remain  essential  parts  of 
the  equipment  of  every  adult.  This  es¬ 
sential  character  is  not  given  by  the  fact 
that  you  and  I  live  within  a  circum¬ 
scribed  area  designated  as  the  Middle 
West,  or  in  a  more  limited  area  such  as 
a  state  or  municipality.  It  is  an  essential 
because  it  is  a  universal  character;  it  is 
equally  valuable  in  Boston  and  Chicago, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  London.  Your 
Martha  and  my  John  may  come  from 
different  comers  of  the  world  and  meet 
UF)on  the  common  ground  of  these  fun¬ 
damental  instruments  of  the  intellectual 
process.  A  son  or  daughter  of  yours  may 
go  from  a  community  such  as  Ironwood, 
Michigan,  where  the  local  circumstances 
of  adult  life  would  prescribe  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  emphasis  in  the  school  curriculum 
from  the  emphasis  to  be  found  in  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Detroit,  and  yet  students  with 
this  basic  training  will  go  from  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
or  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  places  as  far 
apart  as  Alaska  and  Australia,  and  they 
will  yet  find  that  these  essential  abil¬ 
ities  are  of  paramount  importance. 

More  fundamental  than  many  of  the 
previous  considerations,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  is  the  necessity  for  the  possession 
of  these  essential  abilities  prior  to  col¬ 
lege  admission  if  the  student  wishes  to 
achieve  what  is  termed  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  spend  his  first  year  or  two  in 
college  or  university  in  the  acquisition  of 
these  fundamental  instruments  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  expect  thereafter  to  lay  more 
than  a  slight  factual  background  for 
what  we  call  college  education.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  belabor  this  point,  but 
merely  to  remind  you  that  arts  colleges 
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feel  as  strongly  about  the  ideals  of  higher 
educaticm  as  high  school  teachers  do 
about  those  of  secondary  education,  and 
that  without  the  acquisition  of  these 
essential  abilities  prior  to  college  ad¬ 
mission,  higher  education,  which  should 
include  the  development  of  a  keen  ana¬ 
lytical  mental  character,  is  impossible 
within  the  conventional  span  of  four 
years. 

Another  aspect  of  the  report  deserves 
some  comment.  It  is  recommended  that 
a  college  curriculum  for  prospective 
teachers  be  devised  so  that  it  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  present  subject  matter  as 
a  means  of  understanding  problems  of 
citizenship,  vocation,  health,  home,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  desirability  of  train¬ 
ing  the  student  so  that  he  may  direct  his 
knowledge  toward  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  community  life,  and  in  state 
and  national  affairs.  It  is  not  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
realize  fully  what  this  suggestion  in¬ 
volves.  The  students  in  arts  colleges  who 
expect  to  become  teachers  pursue  the 
same  courses  and  attend  the  same  pro¬ 
seminars  as  do  those  students  who  desire 
merely  a  liberal  education.  The  suggested 
revision  of  the  college  curriculum  would 
apparently  involve  either  the  revision  of 
the  curriculum  for  all  students  in  college 
or  the  establishment  of  separate  cur¬ 
ricula.  We  have  mentioned  already  the 
problem  facing  the  secondary  school  of 
satisfying  the  interests  and  demands  of 
two  types  of  students;  but  it  seems  il¬ 
logical  that  the  solution  proposed  for 
this  problem  is  the  establishment  in  col¬ 
leges  of  separate  subject-matter  curricula 
for  students  preparing  to  teach  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  Is  that  the  only  solution 
which  will  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the 
secondary  schools?  No  solution  of  a 
problem  as  complex  as  this  one  is  easy 
to  discover.  One  thing  must  be  remem¬ 
bered.  It  is  as  difficult  for  the  colleges  to 


abandon  their  present  curriculum  and 
give  up  their  ideals  of  higher  education 
as  it  is  for  the  secondary  schools  to  pro¬ 
vide  strict  separation  of  those  students 
who  are  going  to  college  and  those  for 
whom  high  school  may  be  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  formal  education. 

The  recommendations  concerning  the 
accrediting  organizations  and  the  learned 
societies  are,  of  course,  derivatives  of 
the  other  proposals  for  alterations  in  the 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  by  others.  One  obser¬ 
vation,  however,  should  be  made  at  this 
time.  The  accrediting  agencies,  and  to 
some  extent  the  learned  societies,  have 
been  formed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  Thus,  if  we  expect  them  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  our  problems, 
we  must  cooperate  in  the  general  formu¬ 
lations  and  other  efforts  of  these  agencies. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  report  should 
be  discussed  briefly.  Any  report  which 
concerns  itself  with  matters  of  rather 
fundamental  philosophy  must  in  the  end 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  system  of  values.  The  proposal  that 
we  introduce  students  to  adult  social  sit¬ 
uations  in  the  school  is  evidently  a  very 
real  matter  to  many.  This  concept  is  less 
real  to  some,  however,  and  it  would  seem 
that  several  questions  are  in  order.  Is  it 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce 
in  the  classroom  all  of  the  factors  which 
will  play  upon  the  student  when  he  be¬ 
comes  a  responsible  adult  in  business,  in 
social  life,  and  in  community  experience, 
or  is  it  rather  the  belief  that  this  early 
introduction  to  problems  and  situations 
which  the  student  will  be  called  upon 
eventually  to  solve  is  more  helpful  to 
him  in  his  future  life  than  other  instru¬ 
mental  training  which  might  be  given 
him  during  his  high  school  years? 

One  other  implication  of  this  general 
position  is,  likewise,  not  entirely  clear. 
What  are  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  for  which  the  student  more  difficult  of  determination  seems  to 
is  to  be  prepared?  The  present  transi-  be  the  prospective  condition  of  human 
tory  state  of  many  institutions  seems  too  life  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  when  these 
much  a  will-of-the-wisp  to  serve  as  a  goal  students  must  accept  their  portion  of 
for  student  accomplishment.  But  even  collective  human  responsibility. 

VI.— IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 
Robert  D.  Carmichael,  University  of  Illinois 

There  have  been  marked  changes  of  riers  which  have  separated  the  various 
emphasis  in  the  educational  process  dur-  scientific  and  humanistic  disciplines  into 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  generations,  isolated  doctrines. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  all  know,  when  We  are  coming  to  a  period  in  our  edu- 
the  old  classical  curriculum  was  univer-  cational  progress  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sally  followed.  Then  there  came  a  new  sary  for  us  to  integrate  various  aspects 
development;  and,  after  a  period  of  of  learning  and  various  parts  of  knowl- 
struggle,  aspects  of  natural  science  be-  edge  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  not 
came  dominant  in  the  educational  proc-  hitherto  integrated  them.  It  will  be  nec- 
ess.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  swung  past  essary  for  us  to  find  a  way  to  orient 
the  normal  position  of  equilibrium  into  our  emphasis  with  respect  to  this  new 
one  of  extreme  emphasis  upon  natural  realization  of  the  impact  of  the  social 
science.  The  workers  in  nearly  all  fields  process  uptm  educational  methods,  and 
of  thought  tended  to  clothe  their  discov-  we  will  have  to  do  this  largely  through 
eries  and  discourses  with  the  garment  of  people  whose  background  is  that  of  spe- 
scientific  method;  there  was  important  cial  training  in  the  particular  disciplines, 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  objective  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  those 
knowledge.  The  victory  of  the  sciences  who  are  expert  in  one  restricted  field 
was  followed  by  some  of  those  exaggera-  and  have  very  little  knowledge  of  adja- 
tions  which  are  involved  in  every  hard-  cent  fields  to  come  to  any  clear  concep- 
fought  battle.  tion  of  the  integrative  process  which 

There  seems  reason  now  to  believe  must  be  employed  if  we  are  to  develop 
that  the  emphasis  in  education  will  next  our  educational  methods  in  close  relation 
turn  more  toward  a  consideration  of  the  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  we  are  train- 
nature  and  implications  of  the  social  ing. 

process.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  The  people  who  must  carry  out  such  a 
of  value  in  education  except  what  is  of  program  have  themselves  been  trained  in 

value  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  special  disciplines,  whereas  the  need  of 

For  a  generation  or  more  we  tended  to  the  educational  process  is  for  some  means 

place  the  emphasis  upon  the  sciences  as  of  procedure  which  will  integrate  the 

such  and  to  lose  sight  of  their  immediate  various  aspects  of  knowledge.  There  is 

relations  to  the  social  process  in  which  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  believe 

the  newly  trained  individuals  would  have  that  the  particular  training  which  is  nec- 

to  find  their  places.  It  seems  clear  that  essary  for  an  expert  in  a  restricted  do- 

we  must  make  a  fresh  analysis  of  this  main  of  knowledge  is  at  the  same  time 

social  process  and  ascertain  the  way  in  the  training  which  is  needed  by  one  who 

which  the  various  disciplines  fit  into  the  must  take  a  general  overview  of  the 

experience  of  living.  Such  emphasis  upon  processes  of  education  and  help  along 

the  nature  of  the  social  process  will  the  development  of  young  people  of 

doubtless  tend  to  break  down  the  bar-  high-school  age. 
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Let  US  illustrate  one  of  our  problems 
with  an  example.  A  knowledge  of  physics 
alone  will  not  enable  one  to  say  what 
should  be  the  place  of  physics  in  the 
training  of  the  high  school  student.  The 
problem  is  much  more  complex  than 
that.  VVe  have  to  approach  its  solution, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  people  who  are 
trained  in  physics  since  they  alone  can 
supply  us  with  some  of  the  essential 
information.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
determine  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
which  should  be  closely  integrated  with 
physics  in  the  school  program,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  upon  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  than  any  one  individual  is 
likely  to  possess.  Such  considerations  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  a  cooperative 
effort  in  reaching  conclusions  concerning 
the  subject-matter  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  high  school  work. 

The  committee  has  pointed  out  that 
many  prosf)ective  teachers  are  now  able 
to  go  through  their  whole  undergraduate 
program  of  training  and  entirely  miss 
one  or  more  of  the  important  areas  of 
knowledge  required  in  understanding  the 
social  process.  There  are  some  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences; 
others  have  failed  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  There 
are  even  some  who  know  almost  nothing 
of  sociology,  economics,  political  science, 
or  modern  literature.  The  courses  in  these 
subjects  actually  taken  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  are  often  such  as  have  been 
laid  out  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  wish  to  become  specialists. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  in  the  generalized 
education  which  must  be  provided  at  the 
high  school  level  we  have  a  problem  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  that  of  training 
the  expert  in  a  particular  field.  Appro¬ 
priate  provision  for  general  education 
makes  it  necessary  to  bridge  depart¬ 
mental  and  divisional  boundaries  in  the 
organization  of  courses  for  high  school 
teachers  who  never  expect  to  become 


specialists  in  particular  disciplines.  One 
needs  a  grasp  of  related  subjects,  an 
integrated  understanding  of  how  one 
subject  fits  in  with  another,  and  a  sp^ 
cial  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  subjects  to  the  social  process  and  to 
the  life  of  the  individual  as  he  finds  his 
place  in  the  social  process. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
improving  the  subject-matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  high  school  teachers  is  extremely 
complex.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  special¬ 
ists  each  determining  what  should  be 
taught  in  his  own  field.  It  is  necessary 
for  an  analysis  of  the  connections  of 
related  fields  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  problems.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
know  some  things  that  the  specialist  is 
not  likely  to  know  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  process  of  education  to  the 
needs  of  students.  Cooperation  among 
different  departments  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  will  be  essential.  The  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  problem  and  the  multiplicity 
of  interests  involved  make  it  impossible 
to  attain  to  any  satisfactory  solution 
except  through  a  cooperation  of  many 
interests  and  the  efforts  of  people  with 
many  backgrounds  of  training. 

The  educationists,  working  alone,  can¬ 
not  solve  the  problem.  Neither  can  the 
experts  in  the  separate  fields.  Neither 
can  the  accrediting  and  certificating 
agencies.  There  seems  to  be  no  means  of 
coming  to  an  adequate  solution  unless 
we  can  bring  together  the  partial  knowl¬ 
edges  possessed  by  different  persons  and 
groups  and  get  these  diverse  elements 
organized  into  an  effective  scheme  which 
will  prompt  definitive  practical  programs 
of  action.  There  are  no  persons  and  no 
groups  of  persons  in  particular  fields 
who  have  sufficient  knowledge.  The  only 
way  to  bring  adequate  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  is  to  pool  the  knowl¬ 
edges  which  exist  in  several  different 
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groups.  And  this  means  some  sort  of  col¬ 
laboration  of  various  agencies. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  despise 
the  old  one-teacher  school.  The  report  of 
the  committee  makes  it  apparent  that 
we  have  not  entirely  gotten  away  from 
that  situation.  When  a  single  teacher 
will  offer  instruction  in  as  many  as  four 
or  five  different  subjects,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 
old-time  one-teacher  school.  (We  should 
not  forget  that  there  were  some  values  in 
that  old  system  which  we  tend  to  lose  in 
our  present  more  thoroughly  organized 
system.  There  was  a  clear  realization  of 
the  fact  that  one  is  teaching  the  student 
as  opposed  to  teaching  the  subject.  The 
character  and  personality  of  the  teacher 
had  freer  opportunity  for  influence  upon 
the  student.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  subject- 
matter  preparation,  the  presence  of 
teachers  each  in  charge  of  several  sub¬ 
jects  creates  the  problem  of  determining 
what  combinations  of  subjects  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  teacher  should  be  allowable.  No  one 
can  say  in  advance  what  combinations 
are  best.  At  present,  the  arrangement 
seems  to  be  left  largely  to  chance.  If 
we  could  formulate  some  definitive  and 
fairly  comprehensive  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  desirable  combinations  and  if 
these  could  win  general  confidence,  then 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  educational 
agencies  to  direct  the  programs  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  in  such  way  as  to  fit 
them  for  what  they  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter.  This  is  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  calls  for  cooperation. 

It  is  clear  that  if  one  person  must 
teach  in  three  or  four  fields,  then  the 
problem  is  a  very  different  one  from  that 
which  would  be  conceived  by  the  experts 
m  each  field  acting  separately  and  apart 
from  the  others. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  obvious  element 
that  must  enter  into  every  successful 
collaboration  and  comparison  of  judg¬ 


ments.  The  problem  of  vested  interests 
will  loom  large  unless  those  with  vested 
interests  see  clearly  that  their  highest 
good  is  best  realized  by  doing  what  will 
in  the  long  run  contribute  the  greatest 
values  to  the  social  process.  The  univer¬ 
sity  teacher  with  his  special  field  of 
knowledge  must  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
general  excellence  of  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  will  be  important  to  him 
in  the  line  of  his  specialty.  He  must  be 
quite  ready  to  consider  different  types  of 
courses  from  those  which  he  would  plan 
and  develop  in  the  training  of  prospec¬ 
tive  specialists  in  his  own  field. 

We  cannot  prepare  prospective  high 
school  teachers  properly  if  we  give  them 
simply  the  same  intellectual  food  as  we 
place  before  those  who  are  becoming 
specialists  in  particular  fields.  In  what 
way  the  several  programs  should  differ 
one  from  another  will  have  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  careful  analysis.  But  the  spe¬ 
cialist  must  be  prepared,  on  his  part,  to 
modify  his  point  of  view  in  the  light  of 
the  information  which  is  or  may  become 
available.  The  same  principle  will,  of 
course,  necessarily  apply  to  the  certifi¬ 
cating  and  accrediting  agencies  also. 
Likewise  the  vested  interests  in  technical 
education  will  need  to  come  into  the  flux 
of  discussion  in  the  same  way  as  vested 
interests  in  specialized  training.  Unless 
this  is  clearly  realized  the  needful  co¬ 
operative  analysis  will  fail  of  its  goal. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  require  a 
certain  measurable  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  high  school  teachers  through 
courses  given  in  colleges  of  education. 
One  item  which  might  go  into  the  flux 
of  discussion  is  the  question  whether  the 
amount  of  training  required  in  education 
courses  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  subject-matter  preparation. 
For  instance,  if  a  prospective  teacher  of 
good  intelligence  is  well  trained  in  chem¬ 
istry,  and  is  to  teach  the  subject  of 
chemistry  alone,  would  it  be  well  to  make 
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some  relaxation  of  the  requirements  in 
education? 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  the 
need  for  courses  in  education  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  general 
intelligence  and  the  balanced  common 
sense  of  the  prospective  teacher.  The 
mediocre  person  will  need  more  prepara¬ 
tion  in  courses  in  education  than  the 
more  intelligent.  I  am  saying  this  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  being  disrespectful 
to  the  teacher.  As  long  as  the  salaries 
which  society  is  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  the  training  of  youth  are  low,  we 
cannot  expect  to  staff  our  high  schools 
with  persons  who  are  uniformly  of  high 
intellectual  ability,  of  fine  emotional  bal¬ 
ance,  and  of  genuine  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.  We  must  face  the  practical  situation 
that  a  considerable  part  of  our  teaching 
is  being  done  by  persons  of  mediocre 
ability.  When  such  a  teacher  meets  a 
new  problem  in  the  classroom,  his  best 
reaction  will  be  brought  about  by  his 
remembering  what  he  has  been  taught 
to  do  under  such  circumstances.  This 
teaching  through  memory  of  instruction 
is  p>oor,  but  the  result  is  better  than  it 
would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  pre¬ 
vious  training. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  details  of  procedure  or  even  the 
general  methods  by  which  the  requisite 
cooperative  effort  can  be  secured.  This 
problem  must  be  handled  by  those  who 
have  much  better  and  much  more  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  situation  than  I 
have  or  am  likely  to  acquire.  I  can  only 
emphasize  the  fact  that  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  have  been  adduced  indicate  the 
need  of  a  cooperative  investigation  and 
a  spirit  of  approach  which  will  not  only 
tolerate  but  will  demand  an  experimental 
attitude.  We  are  far  from  knowing  with 
precision  what  our  educational  policies 
should  be  in  this  period  of  social  change. 

The  committee  report  which  you  have 
before  you  represents  a  piecemeal  attack 


upon  the  problem.  In  this  respect  it  b 
like  most  of  our  educational  proposab. 
Solutions  of  problems  by  piecemeal  can 
sometimes  lead  to  good  results;  and  they 
are  to  be  used  when  they  are  adequate 
and  also  when  no  other  methods  are  at 
hand.  But  we  should  make  sure  that 
our  satisfaction  with  them  is  not  due  to 
educational  inertia.  Circumstances  may 
sometimes  call  for  revolutionary  pro¬ 
grams  of  action. 

Economists  and  our  own  experience 
tell  us  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
acute  economic  crisis.  Political  scientbts 
and  our  own  observations  show  us  grave 
disorders  in  national  and  international 
relationships.  Biologists  and  anthropolo¬ 
gists  point  out  processes  through  which 
contemporary  selection  leads  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  and  multiplication  of  the  unfit. 
Sinister  symptoms  are  apparent  to  min¬ 
isters,  moralists,  educators,  judges.  Sci¬ 
ence,  philosophy,  creative  art,  religion— 
none  of  these  has  escaped  sharp  censure. 
Professor  P.  A.  Sorokin,  in  his  monu¬ 
mental  work  on  “Social  and  Cultural 
Dynamics,”  has  adduced  these  and  other 
facts  in  support  of  his  conclusion  that 
society  is  now  confronted  with  a  totali¬ 
tarian  crisis  involving  our  whole  culture. 
“We  seem  to  live,”  he  says  elsewhere, 
“in  one  of  the  greatest  turning  points  of 
human  history,  when  one  fundamental 
form  of  culture  and  society  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  and  another,  and  very  different, 
form  is  coming.” 

If  we  are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  revolution  as  is  suggested  we  shall 
need  more  than  a  piecemeal  revision  of 
educational  processes,  we  shall  need  a 
changed  orientation.  The  times  call  for 
a  new  sense  of  values  and  a  training  in 
the  processes  of  evaluation.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  work  is  not  now  geared  to  such 
services.  Hence  I  am  purposely  digress¬ 
ing  from  the  details  of  the  report  in 
order  to  emphasize  a  more  far-reaching 
and  revolutionary  question  which  is 
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forced  upon  us  by  the  general  problem 
in  our  day.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable 
that  a  lively  sense  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  will  lead  any  one  to  realize  that 
fundamental  changes  in  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  process  are  now  to  be  expected. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome 
most  heartily  the  cooperative  educational 
conferences  and  investigations  which  are 
now  being  planned  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  is  the  purpose  to  bring  into 
the  study  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  state  and  as  many  of  its 
public-spirited  citizens  as  will  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  join  with  us  in  this  rigorous  and 
frank  analysis  of  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
facts  which  will  be  adduced  and  the  well- 
supported  judgments  which  will  come  to 
attention  will  throw  much  light  upon  all 
the  problems  of  higher  education.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  we  shall  come  to  a  new  realiza¬ 
tion  that  our  educational  processes  are 
in  need  of  far-reaching  analysis  and  no 
little  modification.  If  so,  this  will  increase 
the  diffusion  of  openmindedness  and  will 
help  prepare  the  way  for  such  coopera¬ 
tive  investigations  as  your  committee  has 
proposed. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  as  follows  from 
the  report  itself : 

Learned  societies,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  immediate  interests  as  well  as  to  improve 


the  American  high  school,  have  a  responsibility 
for  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search  for  bet¬ 
ter  solutions  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
presented. 

a.  These  organizations  should  undertake  the 
task  of  defining  the  make-up  of  the  broad 
fields  within  which  their  own  subjects  should 
be  included.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  phys¬ 
ics  and  mathematics  are  inseparably  related 
and  together  might  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently 
broad  field.  It  is  not  as  clear  that  chemistry, 
geology  and  astronomy  should  be  added  to 
constitute  a  field  of  “physical  science  and  math¬ 
ematics.”  The  determination  of  what  should 
constitute  the  broad  fields  in  which  a  high 
school  teacher  should  be  prepared  should  be 
arrived  at  through  cooperative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  several  learned  societies  concerned 
and  in  the  light  of  all  available  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  high  school.  The  learned  societies  must 
also  contribute  to  defining  which  of  these 
fields  are  sufficiently  related  to  justify  their 
combination  in  the  preparation  and  assignment 
of  high  school  teachers. 

b.  A  further  responsibility  of  the  learned 
societies,  even  more  seriously  neglected,  is  that 
of  determining  how  their  special  fields  can  best 
contribute  to  the  general  education  of  all.  In 
the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  the 
need  for  better  general  education  is  urgent. 

These  recommendations  imply  open-minded 
study  of  the  high  school  as  a  major  American 
institution,  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  its  teachers  and  administrators,  and  a 
readiness  to  collaborate  with  those  who  have 
made  the  study  of  the  secondary  school  their 
professional  career.  Such  an  approach  would 
lead  to  wider  recognition  that  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  prospec¬ 
tive  high  school  teachers  should  differ  in  many 
respects  from  its  organization  and  presentation 
for  prospective  researcl)  specialists. 


VII.-IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATING  BODIES  AND  ACCREDITING  AGENCIES 
Agnes  Samuelson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa 


This  report  app)ears  to  be  a  composite 
aerial  picture  of  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  subject  matter  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers.  It  takes  up  the 
hills,  so  to  speak,  where  we  can  gain  an 
overview  above  the  impinging  conditions 
of  smoke  and  clouds.  It  calls  upon  us  to 
return  to  the  valleys  and  examine  our 
own  “close-ups”  in  the  light  of  the  clearer 
perspective  and  the  assembled  facts.  The 


committee  has  used  the  telescope  to  pro¬ 
ject  the  vision  and  the  microscope  to 
secure  the  scientific  basis  for  procedure. 
If  the  findings  are  translated  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  to  replace  the  chaos  de¬ 
scribed  with  proper  solutions,  a  new 
epoch  in  educational  history  will  begin. 

These  are  no  idle  words.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  report  is  obvious.  Its  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  future  of  education  on 
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secondary  and  collegiate  levels  are  nei¬ 
ther  nebulous  nor  fantastic.  If  they  are 
pursued  whither  they  lead,  if  programs 
in  specialized  areas  involved  are  revised 
accordingly,  if  these  programs  start  from 
the  same  point  of  departure  and  the  at¬ 
tack  is  made  on  all  fronts  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  leadership  in  all  these  areas 
can  work  together  toward  the  common 
purpose,  results  can  be  expected.  Instead 
of  going  round  in  circles  we  can  then 
move  forward.  We  can  demonstrate  that 
we  are  more  concerned  about  outcomes 
than  mechanics  in  education. 

My  assignment  here  in  this  forum  is 
the  discussion  of  the  implications  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  certifica¬ 
tion  bodies  and  accrediting  agencies.  At 
the  outset  let  me  say  that  we  welcome 
any  reforms  that  will  place  the  emphasis 
upon  the  qualitative  rather  than  the 
quantitative  basis.  This  comment  grows 
out  of  nearly  a  dozen  years  of  experience 
as  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  chairman  of  the  certification  board 
and  the  board  for  vocational  education 
in  a  middle-western  state.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  pile  up  cases  on  the  pro 
and  con  side.  We  in  state  departments 
live  with  them  all  the  time  and  do  our 
utmost  to  use  accreditation  as  the  means 
and  not  the  end. 

It  is  necessary  to  project  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  approval  of  schools  for 
tuition  and  state  aid  in  order  to  protect 
the  children  to  be  taught,  the  program 
to  be  offered,  and  the  people  who  pro¬ 
vide  the  revenues.  This  is  no  defensive 
position.  It  is  not  a  yardstick  with  which 
to  appraise  any  set  of  standards.  It  is 
simply  a  guiding  principle  that  cannot 
be  relinquished  until  a  better  safeguard 
is  created. 

The  official  accrediting  of  schools  in 
which  public  funds  are  involved  and  the 
issuance  of  legal  licenses  for  service  in 
public  schools  may  be  done  through  two 
official  channels.  One  is  by  legislation. 


the  other  is  by  the  authority  vested  in 
the  state  department  of  education.  These 
state  departments  are  not  always  as  wdl 
equipped  to  handle  this  work  as  they 
should  be  and  people  are  rather  chary 
about  vesting  too  much  discretionary 
power  in  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  in 
better  position  to  set  up  an  acceptable 
program,  adjusted  to  changing  policies 
and  needs,  adapt  it  to  local  conditions, 
and  provide  for  flexibility  in  administra¬ 
tion.  The  less  prescription  is  written  into 
law  and  the  more  responsibility  is  vested 
in  the  state  agency  for  determining  and 
administering  the  program,  the  better  it 
will  function.  The  end  result  for  the 
schools  will  be  more  favorable. 

This  presupposes  a  board  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  education  and  not  so^l^ 
thing  else  and  that  will  not  be  arbitrary 
or  dogmatic  in  its  acts  and  deliberations. 
Expertness  and  leadership  are  required 
in  this  area  the  same  as  everywhere  else 
where  progress  is  to  be  made.  The  con¬ 
cern  must  be  to  place  human  values 
above  credits,  but  not  to  be  sentimental 
about  it  or  to  use  the  human  element  as 
an  excuse  for  the  lack  of  proper  quali¬ 
fications. 

Situations  are  constantly  arising  which 
emphasize  the  importance  of  clear  pol¬ 
icies  on  the  part  of  the  official  certifica¬ 
tion  and  accrediting  agencies.  Requests 
for  exemptions  from  legal  requirements 
or  minimum  regulations  are  not  infr^ 
quent  problems.  Persons  without  legal 
qualifications  or  sufficient  credentials 
whose  services  are  desired  in  a  given  sit¬ 
uation  are  described  as  splendid  person¬ 
alities  and  the  only  applicants  available 
who  can  fill  the  given  position  success¬ 
fully.  Likewise  the  technical  requirements 
imposed  by  some  accrediting  agency  may 
be  used  as  the  alleged  basis  for  dropping 
a  teacher.  The  teacher  who  has  majored 
in  science  is  assigned  to  teach  Latin  and 
the  student  who  failed  to  earn  the  re¬ 
quired  grade  points  for  graduation  from 
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the  teacher-training  course  is  elected  to 
tparh  in  his  home  town.  The  credentials 
of  a  teacher  employed  from  a  distance 
were  not  checked  when  he  was  elected. 
Six  weeks  have  elapsed.  The  county  su¬ 
perintendent  calls  for  the  certificate  to 
legalize  his  salary  warrant  and  the  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  college  he  attended  refuses  to 
release  the  transcript  because  of  unpaid 
tuition.  Or  the  diploma  is  withheld  be¬ 
cause  some  entrance  requirement  has  not 
been  cleared  up.  The  state  agency  is 
called  upon  to  make  adjustments  or 
waive  legal  restrictions.  It  is  without 
power  to  do  so.  These  examples  could 
be  multiplied  many  times.  They  are  not 
given  in  the  attempt  to  be  facetious,  to 
reflect  upon  any  group,  or  to  point  the 
discussion  to  details,  but  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  involved,  and  the  need  of 
greater  respect  for  standards  and  of 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  all 
groups  concerned.  The  state  department 
is  not  an  agency  of  rescue. 

The  reforms  proposed  are  the  logical 
conclusions  of  the  investigation.  They 
spotlight  the  crucial  problems  and  sug¬ 
gest  effective  ways  in  which  to  correct 
them  and  to  secure  the  advancement 
which  will  improve  the  high  school 
programs,  secure  necessary  changes  in 
teacher  educaticm,  and  produce  better 
assignments  of  teachers  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  combinations.  These  are  vital  and 
live  problems  requiring  new  answers. 
At  least  the  report  suggests  a  point  of 
departure. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  certificating 
body  or  accrediting  agency  can  take 
issue  with  the  recommendations  in  that 
area.  In  fact,  I  do  not  anticipate  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  instruction.  No  group  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  existing  confusion 
and  to  the  need  of  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  action.  No  group  is  more  anxious 
to  move  toward  qualitative  standards. 
We  do  not  want  to  spend  the  major  part 


of  our  time  counting  test  tubes  or  credits 
or  inspecting  schools  to  see  that  quanti¬ 
tative  minimum  standards  are  enforced. 
We  want  to  worship  along  with  you  at 
the  shrine  of  growing  childhood  and 
youth  and  not  get  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
routine  before  we  get  there.  Our  zeal  is 
to  join  hands  with  you  in  creating  better 
learning  conditions  for  our  vast  high 
school  population.  Education  should  lead 
the  p>arade  and  not  trail  behind  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  educational  problems  of 
youth.  We  want  to  attack  the  problems 
of  education  in  the  large  and  not  have 
our  noses  down  to  the  grindstone  of  rou¬ 
tine  procedure.  We  want  to  be  free  to 
exert  whatever  leadership  we  have  in 
strengthening  the  place  of  education  in 
our  modern  life  and  in  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  program  for  our  American 
high  schools.  We  covet  the  time  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  hammering  away  on  finance, 
supervision,  and  the  kind  of  a  program 
which  reaches  out  and  takes  hold  of  the 
hand  of  the  young  learner. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  unique  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  American  life.  To  that  end 
we  refer  to  the  first  publication  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  which 
re-examines  the  place  of  the  school  and 
re-states  the  philosophy  underlying  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  America.  The  unique 
function  of  education  is  described  in  this 
reference  as  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The 
intrinsic  aspect  is  the  obligation  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  ages  and  to  introduce  it  to 
each  new  generation  cm  the  stage  of 
human  action.  The  teachers  are  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  culture  just  as  in  primitive 
days  certain  men  were  set  aside  to  act  as 
keepers  of  the  seed  com.  The  extrinsic 
aspect  relates  to  the  duty  of  the  school 
to  work  for  social  improvement.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  this  report  on  subject 
matter  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  in  keeping  with  the  philoso- 
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phy  expressed  as  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  You  have  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  enlisting  all  of  the  forces  in  a 
program  which  will  accent  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  American  high  school  and 
help  it  to  function  more  effectively  in 
our  modern  life.  The  American  high 
school  is  the  best  expression  of  our 
American  democracy.^ 

Now  if  we  are  to  be  realistic  in  the 
case  of  these  proposed  reforms  we  must 
recognize  that  these  changes  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  once  by  edict  by  any  state 
agency.  They  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
one  group  working  alone.  It  would  be 
futile  for  the  state  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  undertake  to  carry  out  this 
reform  without  the  active  cooperation 
of  local  school  authorities,  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions,  state  educational  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  lay  groups  interested  in  the 
schools.  Deterrent  legislation  would  be 
apt  to  follow  if  the  program  were  im¬ 
posed  as  a  fixed  pattern  from  the  top 
down  instead  of  a  program  in  which  all 
interested  groups  had  an  opportunity  to 
help  formulate.  There  is  an  old  quota¬ 
tion  about  making  haste  slowly.  This 
program  will  be  speeded  up  if  it  governs 
the  intake  only.  Such  a  policy  will  avoid 
irritations  and  resistance  from  those  in 
service  and  will  seem  more  equitable. 

While  we  have  no  disposition  to  escape 
leadership  or  to  shift  responsibility,  we 
are  certain  of  one  thing  and  we  should 
like  to  say  it  as  emphatically  as  we  can. 
If  and  when  the  educational  forces  of 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Unique 
Function  of  Education  in  American  Democracy. 


a  state  unite  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
revise  their  own  programs  in  keeping 
with  a  common  goal,  and  to  move  for* 
ward  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  time 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  said  goal, 
we  shall  not  have  to  wait  too  long  for 
results.  Of  course  the  service  of  learned 
societies  is  invaluable.  This  is  also  true 
of  regional  accrediting  associations.  The 
final  recommendation  for  a  cooperative 
attack  by  all  agencies  concerned  must 
be  heeded  if  this  is  not  to  be  just  an¬ 
other  report  on  academic  discussion. 

If  a  concrete  suggestion  is  desired  it 
will  be  this.  Organize  a  state  council  or 
commission  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  of  these  given  areas  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  recommendations  of 
the  report,  the  situations  involved  in  the 
state,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  right  program  of  action.  The 
point  stressed  by  Dr.  Franzen  that  this 
program  should  not  be  limited  by  state 
boundary  lines  is  well  taken.  Every  state 
certification  body  can  furnish  abundant 
examples  of  the  complications  involved 
in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  other  states.  It  may  follow  that 
the  state  department  of  education  is  the 
strategic  agency  to  assume  leadership 
and  to  toss  the  stone  which  will  start 
the  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  per  his  illustration.* 

The  important  thing  is  not  who  is  to 
do  it,  but  that  it  be  done. 

2  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  “Section  C.  Variations  in 
Teacher  Certification  Requirements  for  the  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachen," 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  April. 
1938,  pp.  471-77. 


VIII.— GENERAL  SUMMARY 
Thomas  E.  Benner,  University  of  Illinois 


One  of  those  who  read  this  report  and 
helped  criticize  it  made  the  comment 
that  this  committee,  after  three  years  of 
work,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  by 


the  North  Central  Association  to  study 
the  problem,  and  that  that  was  the 
extent  of  our  contribution. 

I  think  that  is  not  a  bad  appraisal. 
It  is  the  most  important  contribution  of 
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the  committee.  It  recommends  that  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  presented  there  is 
such  clear  need  of  cooperation  that  this 
North  Central  Association  should  bring 
together  representatives  of  the  several 
groups  who  can  contribute  to  better  so¬ 
lutions  of  the  problem,  and  to  ask  these 
representatives  of  the  several  groups  to 
get  to  work  on  the  formulation  of  plans 
which  might  hasten  our  arrival  at  prac¬ 
tical  solutions. 

Our  committee  was  not  representative 
of  the  learned  societies.  It  was  not  ade¬ 
quately  representative  of  the  colleges, 
shall  we  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  representatives  of  each  of  the 
three  commissions.  It  was  not  adequately 
representative  of  any  of  the  groups  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  problem. 

We  have  brought  together  a  great  deal 
of  material.  I  think  we  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  there  is  a  seriously  critical 
need  for  a  program  of  action. 

As  a  final  summary,  I  would  like  to 
read  our  final  recommendation  to  you, 
which  appears  on  page  445*  In  that  final 
recommendation  we  begin  by  saying: 

The  foregoing  pages  have  indicated  how 
complex  is  the  problem  of  correcting  present 
inadequacies  in  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers.  Specific  steps  have 


been  described  which  should  be  taken  by  high 
school  administrators,  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  by  certificating  bodies  and  accrediting 
agencies,  and  by  the  learned  societies.  But  the 
findings  of  this  report  have  also  demonstrated 
that  these  steps  will  not  be  adequate  unless 
provision  is  also  made  for  a  cooperative  attack 
by  all  the  agencies  concerned.  Accordingly  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  this  coordinated  and 
cooperative  attack  on  the  problem,  is  the  final 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  that  the  North  Central  Association  in 
cooperation  with  other  accrediting  bodies  within 
its  territory,  with  certificating  boards,  and  with 
representatives  of  the  several  learned  societies 
proceed  at  once  to  re-study  and  revise  its  ac¬ 
crediting  regulations  which  relate  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  insuring  better  prepared  teachers  for 
the  high  schools.  To  this  end  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  conference  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  Teachers,  for¬ 
mulate  a  plan  for  presentation  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  meeting  in  April,  1938,  for 
such  a  coordinated  and  cooperative  re-study 
and  revision  of  its  accrediting  regulations  as  is 
herein  proposed. 

Of  course,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
that  this  would  not  merely  be  a  study  of 
accrediting  regulations,  but  would  be  a 
study  whose  breadth  would  envision  the 
cooperative  procedures  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  preparation  for 
secondary  school  teachers. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  UNDERTAKING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Report  drafted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  on  March  37,  I938> 
and  presented  to  the  Association  for  consideration. 
— ^The  Editoe. 

The  problems  of  teacher  education  and 
of  the  improvement  of  secondary  schools 
are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  separately.  When  in- 
stituticms  seek  opportunities  for  practice 
teaching,  for  example,  they  have  diffi¬ 
culties  because  the  patterns  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  cooperating  schools  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  traditional  and  out  of  harmony 
with  trends  in  the  development  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  When  the  secondary 
schools  seek  the  improvement  of  their 
programs  they  have  difficulties  because 
their  teachers  lack  the  necessary  abilities 
and  understandings.  Therefore,  the  two 
problems  should  be  dealt  with  simulta¬ 
neously  through  the  cooperation  of 
teacher-training  institutions  and  forward- 
looking  secondary  schools. With  the  above 
considerations  in  mind,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made: 

1.  That  the  North  Central  Association 
undertake  the  organization  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  program  of  pre-service  and  in- 
service  teacher  education  which  will  in¬ 
clude  in  both  the  cooperating  secondary 
schools  and  teacher-preparatory  institu¬ 
tions  a  constant  rethinking  and  revision 
of  current  practices  involving  (a)  im¬ 
portant  conditioning  circumstances,  i.e., 
the  cultural  setting,  children’s  needs,  and 
instituti(xial  organization;  (6)  objects 
and  purposes  of  education;  (c)  the  means 
employed  in  carrying  on  educational 
programs,  i.e.,  the  curriculum,  teaching 
methods,  and  administrative  techniques; 
(d)  evaluation. 

2.  That  the  North  Central  Association 


clear  the  ground  through  taking  such 
steps  as  will  secure  the  furtherance  of 
the  proposed  program  by  state  and  insti¬ 
tutional  agencies. 

3.  That  an  opportunity  be  given  to  all 
secondary  schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association  to  demonstrate  their  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  develop,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  comprehensive  study,  an 
optimum  program  of  improvement  of 
instruction  with  the  assistance  of  teacher 
preparatory  institutions  in  the  North 
Central  area. 

4.  That  the  project  involve  technical 
advisers  from  schools  of  education  and 
liberal  arts  colleges  selected  in  terms  of 
skills  and  abilities  who  will  be  utilized 
in  broadening  the  scope  and  significance 
of  the  research  program. 

5.  That  the  entire  program  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  directly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Preparation  of  High  School 
Teachers.  The  latter  committee  might 
well  be  expanded  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Commission  on  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

6.  That  the  enlarged  Committee  on 
the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
be  authorized  in  the  year  1938-39  to 
move  ahead  in  planning  and  implement¬ 
ing  the  proposed  projects,  referring  its 
plans,  whenever  necessary,  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  In  this  year  of  planning  and 
implementaticm  the  conunittee  would 
give  special  attention  to:  (a)  interesting 
the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  General  Education  Board  in  helping 
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finance  a  comprehensive  North  Central 
Association  project  in  the  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers;  (6)  seeking  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  individuals  from  the  staffs  of 
liberal  arts  colleges,  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  state  departments  of  education 
who  would  help  plan  a  long-time  pro¬ 
gram;  (c)  preparing  and  submitting  to  a 
selected  group  of  secondary  schools  and 
teacher  preparatory  institutions  in  the 
North  Central  area  a  self-survey  instru¬ 
ment  which  would  help  both  high  schools 
and  teacher  preparatory  institutions  in 
determining  their  problems  and  needs 
relative  to  the  in-service  and  pre-service 
preparation  of  teachers;  and  (d)  con¬ 
tacting  all  secondary  schools  and  teacher 
preparatory  institutions  in  the  North 
Central  area  with  proposals  for  setting 
up  a  comprehensive  study  in  order  to 
determine  how  such  a  study  should  be 
carried  on  so  as  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  institutions  concerned. 

The  present  thinking  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Professional  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers  has  led  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  believe  that  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  preparation  of  teachers 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  North 
Central  Association  should  be  based  upon 
the  following  values: 

I.  Make  maximum  use  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  leadership  within  individual  secon¬ 


dary  schools  and  teacher  preparatory 
instituticHis. 

2.  Establish  close  cooperation  between 
secondary  schools  and  teacher  prepara¬ 
tory  institutions  in  developing  vital  types 
of  educational  programs  which  would 
stress  in-service  preparation  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  pre-service  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  cooperating  teacher  prepara¬ 
tory  institutions. 

3.  Encourage  basic  studies  of  the 
North  Central  region  and  the  use  of 
such  studies  in  revising  programs  in  both 
the  secondary  and  teacher  preparatory 
institutions. 

4.  Provide  for  the  collection  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  data,  procure  assistance 
from  teacher  preparatory  institutions  in 
the  evaluation  of  programs  in  the  co¬ 
operating  secondary  schools,  evaluate 
changes  in  the  pre-service  preparation  of 
cooperating  teacher  preparatory  institu¬ 
tions  and  disseminate  all  such  informa¬ 
tion. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  H.  Eiumbekry 
Paul  Haknly 

H.  D.  Hkudka 
T.  W.  H.  luoN 
G.  Robekt  Koopmam 

E.  O.  Melby 
E.  R.  SUERT 

Sakuel  Everett,  Chairman 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  ^ 

I.  YOUTH  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 
Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of  North  Carolina 


Apparently  America  has  discovered  its 
youth  problem.  We  have  had  youth  with 
us  since  the  beginning.  Three  develop¬ 
ments  contribute  to  giving  today’s  youth 
problem  a  new  outline.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  been  a  technological  advance 
without  a  corresponding  development  in 
economic  and  political  ingenuity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Together  with  the  increased 
participation  of  women  in  industry  and 
commerce  this  has  given  us  a  compelling 
amount  of  unemployment  which  has 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  young  people. 
Secondly,  American  people  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  and  more  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  problems  of  youth.  A 
few  generations  ago,  adults  economically 
exploited  their  children,  giving  little 
thought  to  their  rights  and  interests.  On 
the  farm,  sons  and  daughters  more  than 
paid  their  way.  In  a  day  when  farm 
machinery  was  elementary  and  scarce, 
parents  found  it  cheaper  to  raise  their 
own  farm  hands.  In  the  town  and  vil¬ 
lage,  children  were  sent  into  the  mine, 
store,  shop,  and  factory  earlier  and  in 
greater  numbers  than  today.  These  prac¬ 
tices  were  made  to  appear  quite  logical 
by  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  formal  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  philosophy  of  beneficial 
patriarchal  despotism  then  obtaining  in 
American  homes,  and  they  were  sugar- 
coated  with  the  assiduously  fostered  sen¬ 
timentality  of  children  toward  their  par¬ 
ents  which  characterized  the  literature, 
songs,  and  religious  thinking  of  the 
times. 

The  ideology  which  prevailed  gave  at 
least  some  degree  of  respectability  to  the 

1  These  are  three  addresses  delivered  before  the 
Association  April  8,  1938. — The  Editor. 


early  entrance  of  children  into  vocational 
life,  including  occupations  with  long 
hours,  low  wages,  and  hazards  to  health, 
life,  and  safety.  Whatever  wages  they 
received  added  that  much  to  the  family 
income.  Children  were  bound  out  as  ap¬ 
prentices  to  work  under  conditions  and 
for  rewards  which  make  apprenticeship 
seem  to  us  today  little  more  than  a 
higher  form  of  slavery.  The  attitude  of 
the  times  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
one  of  our  contemporary  ancestors  who 
was  charged  with  beating  his  wife.  When 
asked  to  state  whether  he  was  guilty  as 
charged,  he  asked,  “Guilty  of  what?” 
The  judge  replied,  “Of  beating  your 
wife,”  and  our  Missouri  friend  said, 
“Why,  yeah,  she’s  my  wife,  ain’t  she?” 
The  normal  desire  of  children  to  play 
and  to  enjoy  a  social  life — the  normal 
characteristic  of  the  young  of  practically 
all  species — ^was  starved  out  in  early 
adolescence,  if  not  before,  as  a  part  of 
wisdom  in  accelerating  maturity. 

In  recent  decades  we  have  become 
more  and  more  aware  that  children  and 
youth  have  rights  as  well  as  adults.  The 
past  century  has  witnessed  the  passing 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws, 
child  health  laws,  and  various  other 
types  of  legislation  calculated  to  secure 
to  young  people  the  right  to  grow  up  in 
good  health  and  with  an  education  which 
constitutes  a  reasonable  minimum  for 
intelligent  participation  in  life.  It  is  not 
assuring  to  realize  that  the  state  has  had 
to  become  active,  not  only  to  protect 
young  people  from  employers  or  sales¬ 
men  of  products  inimical  to  health  and 
morals,  who  would,  like  certain  other 
species  of  animal  life,  devour  their  young, 
but  also  that  it  has  been  forced  to  pro- 
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tect  children  from  the  ignorance,  indif¬ 
ference,  or  self-interest  of  their  parents. 
The  new  laws  attest  to  a  changed  public 
attitude.  In  short,  the  American  people, 
like  most  other  nations  within  the  last 
century,  have  become  more  conscious  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  young  people; 
they  have  become  much  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  intelligent  in  their  attitudes 
towards  the  problems  of  youth;  and  they 
have  come  to  feel  more  keenly  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  doing  something  about 
those  problems. 

The  third  development  which  I  have 
in  mind  is  really  a  group  of  develop¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  the  social  changes 
in  American  life  mentioned  above,  cer¬ 
tain  other  conditions  and  influences  have 
increased  the  hazards  to  youth  which 
call  insistently  for  compjensating  adjust¬ 
ments.  At  this  point,  I  shall  only  men¬ 
tion  the  more  important  of  these.  They 
include:  the  disappearance  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  and  inclinations  toward  nat¬ 
ural  play,  leisure,  and  social  activities, 
and  the  corresponding  development  of 
commercialized  amusement  governed  only 
by  the  profit  motive;  the  increased  cost 
of  appearing  acceptably  well,  and  of 
participating  in  the  normal  social  life  of 
their  fellows;  the  increasing  difficulty  for 
poor  youth  to  rise  on  the  economic  scale, 
which  has  resulted  from  our  exhausted 
supply  of  free  land  and  unexploited  min¬ 
eral  resources  as  well  as  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  launching  a  small  business  en¬ 
terprise  in  competition  with  chain  stores, 
mass  production,  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns;  and  the  increased  med¬ 
ical  and  dental  knowledge  and  skill 
available  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it, 
but  which  is  available  in  full  measure 
only  to  a  fraction  of  the  people. 

In  short,  today,  in  spite  of  an  in¬ 
creased  sensitivity  toward  his  rights  and 
interests  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  youth  really  has  definitely  less 
opportunity  to  meet  the  normal  ne^s  of 


this  period  of  his  life.  These  give  us  the 
youth  problem  of  today. 

In  every  previous  civilization  youth 
could  be  assured  of  being  able  to  find, 
upon  reaching  maturity,  a  place  in  the 
world  in  which  he  was  bom.  At  the  age 
of  IS  or  1 6  the  Roman  boy  received  his 
toga  signifying  his  entrance  upon  life  as 
a  full-fledged  Roman  citizen.  In  no  pre¬ 
vious  civilization  has  society  been  able 
to  spare  youth  from  the  responsibilities 
of  producing  the  necessities  of  life  and 
of  military  service.  In  this  day  and  age 
we  have  become  so  smart  technologically 
that  we  are  made  perforce  to  appear 
stupid  socially.  Like  the  ape  which  could 
not  contrive  with  a  stick  in  hand  to 
reach,  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  an 
abundant  supply  of  bananas,  we  have  in 
our  hands  the  secret  of  abundance  beyond 
fondest  dreams.  Yet  we  fumble  crudely 
at  the  combination  like  a  feeble-minded 
child  with  a  mechanical  puzzle.  Or  to 
employ  a  more  accurate  figure  of  speech, 
we  behave  like  hogs  which  clamber  into 
a  rich  swill  trough,  preventing  it  being 
more  than  half  filled  and  crowding  out 
their  smaller  and  weaker  young. 

If  we  exclude  the  young  people  in 
school,  many  of  whom  prefer  to  be  at 
work  and  perhaps  should  be  at  work 
rather  than  in  school,  and  if  we  exclude 
married  women  on  the  doubtful  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  candidates  for 
employment,  of  th^  2 1,000,000  youth  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  24,  there  are 
today  more  than  5,000,000  neither  em¬ 
ployed  nor  in  school.  If  this  were  but 
one  million  instead  of  five,  it  would  still 
constitute  a  serious  social  maladjust¬ 
ment.  Approximately  three  million  of 
these  are  of  the  ages  of  16  to  20 — school 
age.  Of  those  below  18,  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  million  are  neither  in 
school  nor  employed. 

The  effects  of  these  conditions  upon 
youth  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
The  effects  of  deferred  marriage,  the 
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high  incidence  of  crime  among  youth 
with  a  peak  at  19  and  20,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  effects  upon  personality,  hopeful¬ 
ness,  and  morale,  are  awesome.  Upwn 
these  points  there  is  rather  general  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  uj)on  the  type  of  solution 
that  we  differ.  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  problems,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  American  public  would  like  to 
take  the  easy  way  out  by  shifting  the 
responsibility  to  the  schools.  They  would 
like  merely  to  pass  a  law  about  it — a  law 
which  required  young  people  to  go  to 
school  until  they  find  employment,  or  at 
least  until  the  age  of  18  is  reached. 

A  great  many  school  people,  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  larger  school  system,  larger  budgets, 
and  additional  positions,  have  readily 
championed  the  idea.  Union  labor  sees 
in  the  idea  the  exclusion  of  at  least  some 
young  people  from  the  labor  market. 
Sup>erficial  thinkers  committed  to  the 
simple  principle  that  the  more  schooling 
the  better,  support  the  movement.  There 
is  indeed  some  danger,  particularly  with 
some  “leading”  educators  in  high  places 
waiting  only  for  the  trend  to  be  more 
definite,  that  we  may  become  committed 
to  the  proposal  before  we  have  really 
understood  its  limitations. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  either  having 
all  unemployed  youth  attend  school  or 
having  all  youth  attend  school  until  18 
years  of  age  would  result  in  any  major 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  youth 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools 
are  not  suited  to  the  future  needs,  in¬ 
terests,  and  cap>acities  of  the  millions  not 
now  in  school ;  and  there  is  little  proba¬ 
bility  that  within  the  next  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  they  will  become  so.  They  do  not 
provide  an  environment  which  is  well 
adapted  to  two  or  three  millions  of  these 
already  in  school,  much  less  to  those  not 
now  in  school  who  are  chiefly  of  a  type 
not  interested  in  sedentary,  abstract, 
bookish  exp)erience  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  going  into  white-collar  jobs. 


Until  the  great  mass  of  subject-bound, 
child-blind,  society-ignorant,  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers  have  passed 
on,  and  new  plans  of  teacher  education 
are  giving  us  a  new  type  of  teacher,  we 
can  expect  the  change  that  will  take 
place  in  the  majority  of  schools  to  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
non-school  youth  of  today. 

In  the  second  place,  no  type  of  formal 
school  life  taken  by  itself  meets  the 
specifications  for  the  environment  needed 
for  the  best  maturation  and  optimum 
growth  of  many  young  people.  They 
learn  best  and  grow  most  healthfully  if 
their  diet  includes  more  of  the  starches 
of  reality,  the  vitamins  of  responsibility, 
and  the  proteins  of  activity.  This 
comes  increasingly  so  as  the  youth  pyasses 
from  childhood  through  adolescence.  The 
sch(k)l  is  devised  to  improve  upon  the 
natural  environment.  Nevertheless,  to 
young  people  it  is  an  artificial  institu- 
.tion.  To  them  it  is  a  place  primarily  for 
women  and  children.  In  the  minds  of 
many  youth,  life  really  does  not  begin 
until  school  ends.  School-going  is  no 
permanent  career.  It  makes  no  profits 
and  pays  no  wages.  One  cannot  get  mar¬ 
ried  in  it.  In  fact,  the  school  program 
seems  to  assume  that  one  will  not  marry. 

The  extent  to  which  the  non-school 
youth  would,  after  the  age  of  16,  submit 
to  the  life  and  activities  of  a  classroom 
is  at  least  problematical.  Experience 
with  him  in  the  C.C.C.  camps  indicates 
that  he  would  tolerate  it  with  ill-re¬ 
strained  impatience  and  indifference,  if 
not  with  actual  hostility.  Regardless  of 
his  ability  or  inability  to  succeed  in  his 
studies,  it  is  not  satisfying  to  his  kind. 

There  is  little  to  encourage  us  to  b^ 
lieve  that  the  solution  lies  even  in  the 
more  progressive  schools,  in  which  we 
have  “integration,”  or  “orchestration” 
as  it  is  coming  to  be  called  in  California, 
and  in  which  the  child  is  permitted  to 
escape  “subject  matter  compartments” 
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and  live  a  gloriously  rich  life  in  the 
study  of  “ants”  (or  some  other  topical 
center  of  interest)  in  all  aspects  geo¬ 
graphical,  sociological,  mathematical, 
psychological,  linguistic,  and  aesthetic. 
He  will  still  find  life  so  unreal,  getting 
nowhere  in  his  desire  to  live  among  men 
in  the  “real  work”  of  the  world,  to  earn 
money  and  to  have  a  “dame,”  that  we 
may  conclude  that  something  radically 
different  is  needed. 

Even  if  we  could  achieve  the  appar¬ 
ently  unachieveable  and  provide  a  school 
environment  appropriate  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  present  school  youth, 
it  would  not  be  enough.  The  doubled  and 
trebled  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  board  and 
room,  and  the  exp>ense3  of  attending  state 
colleges  and  universities,  along  with  less¬ 
ened  opportunities  for  self-support,  have 
restricted  higher  education  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  Even  in  high  school 
many  youngsters  are  so  poorly  fed  that 
education  goes  on  simultaneously  with 
hunger,  malnutrition,  and  the  laying  of 
a  basis  for  a  life  of  limited  energy  and 
health.  Food,  far  more  plentiful  than  in 
previous  generations  to  those  of  least 
means,  today  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  standards  of  dress  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  have  skyrocketed.  The 
suit  or  coat  that  would,  even  if  a  little 
too  small  and  somewhat  repaired,  have 
been  a  mark  of  respectability  in  the  days 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  tcxlay  brings  hu¬ 
miliation  and  distress  to  its  wearer. 

WTien  the  grandparents  of  today’s  gen¬ 
eration  of  youth  were  in  their  teens, 
there  were  no  “facials,”  no“permanents” ; 
cosmetics  were  considered  more  or  less 
immoral;  boys  had  their  hair  cut  season¬ 
ally;  the  dudes  pressed  their  clothes  more 
or  less  regularly  but  did  it  themselves. 
One  did  not  in  those  days  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  suit  or  dress  for  each  different  occa¬ 
sion.  The  boy  had  his  “everyday”  and 
his  “Sunday.”  The  girl  had  a  slightly 
greater  variety.  Both  wore  them  out  and 


didn’t  discard  them  with  the  changing 
of  style. 

When  I  was  in  college,  the  price  of 
admission  to  our  highest  priced  movie 
was  fifteen  cents.  I  usually  attended  the 
“nickelodeon.”  An  evening  at  the  movie, 
capped  off  with  a  ten-cent  ice  cream 
soda  at  one  of  the  college  student  hang¬ 
outs,  was  sporty.  There  were  very  few 
automobiles,  and  they  weren’t  standard 
equipment  for  an  evening  out.  There 
was  no  expense  for  gas.  In  short,  the 
price  of  being  a  normal  youth,  of  being 
attired  as  one’s  fellows,  and  of  living  a 
normal  social  life,  within  a  generation 
has  increased  many  times. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this.  To 
require  all  youth,  particularly  beyond 
the  age  of  15  or  16,  to  attend  school  on 
full  time,  has  implications  for  millions 
of  young  people  which  I  am  afraid  the 
typical  school  man,  as  well  as  the  typ¬ 
ical  adult,  is  not  certain  to  see  and  to 
appreciate.  If  to  learn  a  little  more  of 
whatever  one  does  learn  at  school  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  18  must  be 
done  under  conditions  of  deprivation  and 
humiliation,  as  the  result  of  insufficient 
family  income,  it  is  questionable  whether 
either  youth  or  society  are  better  off 
for  it. 

I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of 
at  least  one-fourth  of  all  youth  are  not 
best  served  by  requiring  full-time  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  16. 
I  am  convinced  that,  for  some,  if  not  for 
the  majority,  an  equal  division  of  time 
between  work,  study,  and  play  or  recrea¬ 
tion  is  far  better  soil  for  the  nurture  of 
adolescent  personalities.  Such  a  plan 
would  extend  the  time  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  school  diploma  so  that  the 
graduating  age  would  be  19  or  20  instead 
of  17  or  18.  Let  it  so  be.  I  would  have  it 
that  with  rare  exceptions  every  youth 
should  attend  school  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  four  hours  a  day  the  year  around 
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until  he  has  completed  the  equivalent  of 
a  high  school  education,  and  until  he  has 
accepted  a  full-time  job. 

With  the  income  from  his  half-time 
work,  he  could  take  his  place  socially 
among  his  fellows.  His  need  for  real  life 
responsibility  would  be  ministered  to. 
The  school  could  at  the  same  time  ren¬ 
der  guidance  service  which  would  enable 
him  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school 
and  life.  Today,  we  follow  the  all-or-none 
policy.  The  youngster  remains  in  school 
on  full  time  until  he  is  i6,  17,  or  18; 
then  he  is  dismissed  from  school  and 
from  mind,  and  is  left  to  find  as  best  he 
can  his  place  and  way  in  a  complex 
world  which  even  his  parents  do  not 
understand. 

The  half-time  plan  has  other  distinct 
educational  advantages.  Today  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  youth  leave  school  before  they 
are  mature  enough  to  understand  the 
significance  of  much  which  they  are 
taught.  A  large  part  of  the  content  of 
social  studies  is  vague  abstraction  to  the 
typical  boy  or  girl  of  17  or  18.  Its  ap)- 
plications  to  life  are  not  realized  or 
appreciated  because  he  has  not  had  ade¬ 
quate  background  or  expierience.  He  has 
the  interests  typical  of  a  child  rather 
than  of  a  mature  p>erson.  He  has  not 
been  out  in  life,  has  not  mingled  with 
older  p>ersons  on  the  job,  and  has  not 
absorbed  their  attitudes  of  responsibility 
and  concern. 

When  he  has  reached  18  or  19  after 
several  years  of  living  in  the  adult  world, 
he  becomes  a  much  more  responsive  sub¬ 
ject  for  instruction  in  many  fields.  As 
youth  approaches  the  time  of  marriage, 
instruction  related  to  home-membership 
begins  to  possess  real  meaning.  Vocational 
education  is  not  only  more  effective  but 
leads  directly  into  employment  ordinar¬ 
ily  not  available  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
leaves  school  at  16  or  17. 

I  have  little  patience  with  those  who 
shake  their  heads  and  say,  “It  would  be 


too  difficult  to  work  it  out.  Employers 
are  not  favorable  to  half-time  employ¬ 
ment.  It  would  require  radical  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  school  program.”  It  is  just 
such  expressions  of  weakness  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  general  impression  that 
school  p)eople  cannot  be  counted  on  for 
any  more  vision,  imagination,  and  energy 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  present  tra¬ 
ditional  educational  pattern  operating. 
When  the  N.Y.A.  and  the  C.C.C.  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  organizations  of 
non-school  p>eople,  I  could  muster  only 
a  feeble  complaint.  I  susp>ected,  as  prob¬ 
ably  did  those  responsible,  that  at  a 
time  demanding  the  prompt  establish¬ 
ment  of  original  plans  and  institutions, 
school  pieople  would  spiend  a  year  or  so 
in  debating  entrance  requirements,  con¬ 
stants  and  electives,  examination  sys¬ 
tems,  requirements  for  teacher-certifica¬ 
tion,  and  organismic  and  other  schook 
of  educational  philosophy  before  they 
got  down  to  actually  setting  up  the  new 
agency  needed. 

Employers  must  be  educated  to  bear 
their  share  of  responsibility  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  It  is  already  being  done 
in  more  than  a  few  instances.  There  are 
in  operation  almost  200  “coopierative” 
schools  in  nearly  every  state  in  cities  of 
every  size  above  3,cxx)  population.  If 
school  administrators  had  the  vision  of 
real-estate  development  promoters  and 
the  drive  of  auto  salesmen,  it  would  be 
in  the  bag  nationally  in  eight  or  ten 
years. 

If  the  federal  government  wants  to  do 
something  for  vocational  education,  in¬ 
stead  of  appropriating  more  money  for 
full-time  vocational  education  than  we 
can  find  ways  of  spiending  honestly,  let 
it  set  aside  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000 
annually  for  the  promotion  and  super¬ 
vision  of  part-time  schools,  furnishing 
the  salaries  of  men  and  women  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  and  supervising  pjart-time  ar- 
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rangements.  In  the  rural  areas  seasonal 
attendance  equivalent  to  full-time  at¬ 
tendance  for  six  months  annually  could 
be  arranged.  For  older  youth  and  for 
young  men  and  women,  an  American 
version  of  the  Danish  Folk  High  School 
would  admirably  meet  the  needs  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  youth. 

I  had  hoped  the  American  Council  on 
Education  through  its  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  would  demonstrate  for  the  school 
people  some  of  these  new  types  of  ad¬ 
justments  and  publicize  them  far  and 
wide.  Maybe  they  will  yet,  but  I  am 
beginning  to  fear  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  these  very  busy  though  impor¬ 
tant  men  and  women  are  going  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  gathering  data  to 
show  us  that  the  youth  problem  is  what 
we  thought  it  was,  and  in  publishing  a 
shelf  of  volumes  to  which  it  can  point 
with  pride. 

Now  I  wish  to  employ  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  discussing  what  the  school 
should  do  to  adapt  its  curriculum  and 
extracurricular  program  to  the  youth 
problem.  I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that 
the  solution  of  the  youth  problem  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  overburdening 
the  curriculum  with  technical  or  specific 
vocational  education.  For  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  occupations  you  cannot  give 
specific  technical  training.  Most  occupa¬ 
tions  can  be  learned  on  the  job  much 
better  than  the  school  can  teach  them  in 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 
Even  if  we  could  give  every  youth  spe¬ 
cific  vocational  education,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  would  probably  be 
not  less  but  greater,  for  three  well-trained 
workers  might  do  the  work  now  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  four  individuals.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  is  one  of 
creating  more  jobs,  not  merely  that  of 
training  youth  for  those  that  exist.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  effective  typ>e  of  vocational 
education  for  the  typical  youth  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  vocational  training,  includes 


courses  in  English,  social  studies,  science, 
and  mathematics,  selected  and  organized 
primarily  with  reference  to  their  appli¬ 
cations  to  vocational  and  domestic  life 
situations. 

The  most  promising  approach  to  the 
youth  problem  does  not  lie  in  any  of  the 
faddish  stunts  now  being  performed  by 
a  small  number  of  schools  which  seem  to 
intrigue  those  with  a  continuous  thirst 
for  the  novel  and  the  sensational.  You 
do  not  solve  the  youth  problem  merely 
by  destroying  subject  matter  divisions, 
by  child-centering  the  school,  or  by  ren¬ 
dering  grade  placement  of  subject  matter 
all  but  impossible  by  employing  life- 
units  which  are  certain  both  to  overlap 
and  to  permit  important  experiences  to 
fall  between.  You  have  not  necessarily 
made  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
youth  problem  by  demonstrating  that 
you  can  do  these  things  and  still  avoid 
anarchy.  They  are  interesting  stunts, 
which  may  be  part  of  further  readjust¬ 
ments  and  which  may  go  far  towards 
disturbing  the  complacency  of  those 
whose  professional  activities  have  never 
escaped  the  ruts,  but  the  solution  lies 
deeper  and  is  more  fundamental. 

However  effective  such  methods  may 
be  with  children,  the  youth  of  today 
responds  best  not  to  schools  solely  child- 
centered  but  to  job-centered,  marriage- 
centered,  life-centered,  and  health-cen¬ 
tered  instruction.  Anything  short  of  that 
is  likely  to  prove  ineffective.  Youth  needs 
a  life-centered  approach  —  and  society 
needs  a  society-centered  curriculum.  If 
future  generations  of  youth  are  to  fare 
better,  and  if  the  present  generation  of 
youth  is  to  experience  security  and  peace 
better  than  present  conditions  presage, 
it  will  be  as  the  result  of  the  increased 
civic  interest  and  intelligence  of  the 
youth  of  today. 

If  youth  and  society  are  to  be  best 
served,  we  should  proceed  to  liquidate 
or  reorganize  about  95  per  cent  of  our 
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present  junior  colleges  and  establish  in 
their  places  schools  which  serve  the 
needs  of  youth  and  of  society.  We  can 
dispense  with  the  servile  imitations  of 
the  lower  two  years  of  an  arts  college 
which  was  never  intended  to  serve  the 
mass  of  youth  and  which  is  perhaps 
very  poorly  indeed  serving  the  more  ca¬ 
pable  for  whom  it  was  devised.  In  these 
schools  the  most  useful  and  applicable 
of  all  phases  of  knowledge  should  be 
taught  in  whatever  way  can  best  be 
understood,  even  though  the  resulting 
courses  seem  to  take  something  from 
dozens  of  courses  in  all  of  the  four-year 
levels  and  to  omit  materials  tradition¬ 
ally  taught  in  foundation  or  elementary 
courses. 

The  keystone  of  a  modern  school  for 
youth  is  guidance — guidance,  not  only  in 
matters  pertaining  to  vocation  and  for¬ 
mal  schooling,  but  in  all  the  matters  that 
perplex  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth — 
problems  of  religion,  problems  of  sex  and 
love,  social  problems,  relationships  with 
parents,  and  financial  problems.  The  ef¬ 
fective  school  for  youth  must  be  built  on 
a  philosophy  of  pupil-teacher  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  different  from  that  of  the 
past.  The  schoolmarm,  male  or  female, 
who  assigns  lessons,  dares  pupils  not  to 
get  them,  and  who,  wittingly  or  not, 
sacrifices  mental  health  and  sound  p)er- 
sonality  to  the  temporary  acquisition  of 
what  can  be  measured  by  subject  matter 
examinations,  must  give  way  to  the 
teacher  who  sees  in  each  youth  a  pro¬ 
tege  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  led 
further  into  life  and  be  initiated  into  its 
realities. 

While  all  sources  of  information,  in¬ 
cluding  test  data,  should  be  employed  to 
enable  the  teacher-counselor  to  know 
more  about  youth  as  individuals,  we 
should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  un¬ 
wisely  intrigued  with  the  thrills  that 
come  from  playing  at  the  game  of  cata¬ 
loguing  youngsters  in  their  vocational 


choice  or  in  other  ways  by  means  of  test 
scores.  By  now  we  should  have  advanced 
beyond  that  point  in  our  thinking.  The 
school  guidance  program  should  aim  to 
serve  youth  even  past  the  day  of  his 
leaving  school.  The  quality  of  counsel 
given  while  he  is  in  school  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  provided  for  him  as  a  former  student 
should  encourage  the  youth’s  return  for 
advice  and  information  as  he  puzzles  on 
like  problems  incident  to  his  adjustment 
in  a  vocation,  home,  and  other  phases  of 
life. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  youth  prob¬ 
lem  concerns  his  health.  His  potential¬ 
ities  as  a  physical  organism  should  be 
conserved  and  completely  developed.  The 
degree  of  health  to  be  enjoyed  in  youth 
and  throughout  life  should  not  be  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  economic  status  of  his 
parents.  Those  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  youth  must  see  to  it  that 
in  the  years  when  he  is  plastic  and  grow¬ 
ing,  defects  of  body  and  mind  are  located 
in  their  early  stages  and  are  corrected  as 
far  as  possible  at  the  time  when  correc¬ 
tion  is  easiest.  This  means  more  than 
health  education  in  the  classroom.  It 
means  more  than  physical  education  and 
exercise.  It  means  more  than  physical, 
dental,  and  medical  examination.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  medical  and  dental  services  to 
those  unable  to  pay  for  what  is  needed. 
In  fact,  in  addition  to  the  increased  hap¬ 
piness  rendered  youth  as  an  individual, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  a  distinct  social 
economy  to  provide  free  medical  and 
dental  service  to  all  young  people  who 
could  be  influenced  to  take  advantage  of 
it — whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  public  school. 

I  must  not  take  time  here  to  furnish 
support  for  the  obvious  fact  that  provi¬ 
sion  for  leisure  activities  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cation  for  leisure  has  been  much  more  of 
a  problem  for  youth  than  in  previous 
generations.  The  passing  of  the  comer 
lot,  the  open  field,  the  large  house  and 
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yard,  the  home  chores  and  other  em¬ 
ployment,  as  parts  of  the  typical  envi¬ 
ronment  of  youth,  has  aggravated  the 
problem  as  well  as  has  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  commercialized  amusement 
and  vice.  The  school  and  allied  organiza¬ 
tions  must  provide  a  place  for  play  and 
social  life  for  all  youth — whether  in 
school  or  not.  Playgrounds,  gymnasiums, 
game  rooms,  halls — open  day  and  eve¬ 
ning — are  part  of  the  logical  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  Perhaps  no  agency 
is  better  fitted  to  provide  and  develop 
these  in  most  localities  than  the  schools 
—public  and  independent.  Certainly,  the 
attitude  of  some  school  administrators 
that  the  equipment  of  the  schools  is  not 
to  be  used  except  by  enrolled  pupils  and 
only  during  the  day  five  days  a  week, 
and  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  not  a 
very  social  or  intelligent  position  to  take. 

This  brings  me  to  the  necessity  for 
urging  those  engaged  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  view  their  problem  somewhat 
more  in  the  large — to  survey  the  agencies 
in  the  community  which  serve  youth  in 
one  way  or  another.  There  is  definite 
need  for  at  least  unofficial  coordination 
and  cooperation  of  the  scores  of  agencies 
participating  in  the  care  and  education 
of  youth.  The  relative  innocence  and 
ignorance  of  school  administrators  about 
other  youth-serving  agencies  must  give 
way  to  a  more  intelligent  policy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  effective  coordination  and 
conservation  of  efforts  and  resources  will 


be  brought  about  only  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  community  youth  councils  which 
study  their  problems  as  a  group. 

There  are  times  when  one  despairs 
that  the  schools  may  ever  be  transformed 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  youth.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  administrators  seem  to  be 
so  permanently  committed  to  the  nar¬ 
rower  concepts  of  education.  School  to 
them  is  a  place  to  learn  what  is  in  the 
books  for  the  traditional  body  of  subject 
matter.  It  has  not  as  yet  come  to  mean  a 
place  to  live  and  to  learn  richly,  and  to 
grow  in  all  directions  the  better  to  enjoy 
and  add  to  life. 

It  may  be  as  some  non-school  people 
have  said  and  as  some  school  people 
have  wished — that  American  society  will 
have  to  develop  a  new  agency,  a  new 
type  of  school,  about  half  way  between 
the  C.C.C.  and  the  secondary  school  of 
today,  one  which  can  be  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  not  to  fit 
the  grooves  worn  so  deeply  in  our  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  colleges. 

For  one,  I  hope  that  such  a  dual  or¬ 
ganization  may  not  be  necessary  unless 
it  be  as  a  transition  step  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  way  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Surely 
we  have  the  requisite  flexibility  and 
imagination  to  avoid  the  waste  certain 
to  result  from  the  division  of  resources 
between  two  institutions.  At  least  we 
need  to  extend  ourselves  in  an  effort  to 
rise  to  the  needs  of  our  day. 


II.  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COMMON  LIFE 
Homer  P.  Rainey,  American  Youth  Commission 


We  have  a  new  and  unprecedented  sit¬ 
uation  in  American  education.  We  are 
beginning  now  to  approach  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  our  commitment  to  give  a  secon¬ 
dary  education  to  all  youth.  This  com¬ 
mitment  was  made  approximately  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  no  one  at  that 
time  was  capable  of  seeing  what  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  commitment  would  be  when 


it  reached  its  full  fruition.  No  other  so¬ 
ciety  at  any  time  had  ever  attempted  an 
educational  program  on  so  comprehen¬ 
sive  a  scale. 

For  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  this 
program  no  serious  problems  arose. 
The  country  was  growing  in  population 
and  in  wealth.  There  was  still  a  large 
part  of  the  continent  that  had  not  been 
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settled  and  there  were  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  go  through  our  schools  and 
colleges.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
all  this  has  changed.  We  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  time  when  a  vast  majority 
of  our  youth  under  i8  years  of  age  will 
be  enrolled  in  school.  There  is  no  longer 
a  frontier  to  absorb  our  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  and  technology  is  reducing  the 
number  of  people  required  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  our  society.  There  is  no 
longer  an  outlet  in  the  professions  and 
white-collar  jobs  for  all  of  our  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  We  are, 
therefore,  facing  a  real  crisis  in  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  theory  of  education.  We  do  not 
yet  appreciate  the  radical  nature  of  the 
experiment  which  we  are  attempting  to 
conduct.  Secondary  education  in  the  next 
ten  years  is  going  to  be  the  battleground 
upon  which  the  success  of  our  democratic 
experiment  in  education  is  going  to  be 
tested. 

There  are  certain  issues  and  implica¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  present  situation 
that  are  far-reaching  in  their  significance. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  several  of  the 
more  important  of  these  problems.  In  the 
first  place,  the  traditional  curriculum  of 
the  classical  high  school  is  ill-suited  to  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  secondary 
school  population.  The  classical  type  of 
secondary  school  curricula  which  served 
very  well  as  a  preparatory  course  for  the 
intellectual  professions  is  simply  not 
suited  to  a  large  percentage  of  youth 
who  have  no  genuine  intellectual  interest 
or  the  capacity  for  abstract  thinking. 
We  might  as  well  be  realistic  about  the 
situation  and  admit  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Secondly,  the  professions  and  white- 
collar  jobs  cannot  absorb  all  high  school 
graduates.  This  fact  is  producing  a  crisis 
for  education  and  democracy  as  well. 
Until  very  recently,  when  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  our  secondary  population 


was  enrolled  in  school,  there  was  an  out-  j 
let  for  high  school  graduates  in  the  pro-  I 
fessions  and  white-collar  occupations.  I 
These  preferred  vocations,  however,  can 
no  longer  offer  vocational  opportunities 
to  the  65  to  80  per  cent  of  youth  en-  ; 
rolled  in  our  secondary  schools.  Some  of 
our  recent  studies  reveal  that  as  many 
as  65  to  70  per  cent  of  all  young  people 
desire  to  enter  the  professional  and  semi- 
professional  fields,  but  a  census  of  our  I 
job  opportunities  reveals  that  not  more  ! 
than  10  to  12  per  cent  of  youth  can  be  j 
absorbed  in  these  occupations.  Another 
factor  which  is  affecting  this  situation  is 
our  immigration  policy.  Until  a  few  years  ■ 
ago  we  were  depending  to  a  large  extent  \ 
upon  immigrants  from  abroad  to  furnish 
us  our  supply  of  unskilled  and  common 
labor.  Since  that  supply  has  been  shut 
off  by  our  immigration  policy  we  are  i 
having  to  depend  upon  our  own  popula¬ 
tion  for  these  services.  If,  therefore,  all 
or  practically  all  of  our  youth  are  going 
to  secondary  schools,  and  if  something  ! 
like  70  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  jobs  in 
this  country  are  to  be  routine,  operative, 
unskilled,  common  labor  jobs,  it  is  as  | 
simple  as  two  and  two  are  four  that  high 
school  students  and  even  high  school 
graduates  are  going  to  have  to  find  their  ! 
job  opportunities  in  these  less  desirable 
fields.  On  this  point  Miss  Dorothy 
Thompson  makes  a  pertinent  comment.  i 

She  says:  i 

The  dirty  work  in  this  country,  the  unskilled  | 
and  relatively  badly  paid  work,  was  done  for  I 
generations  by  European  immigrants,  who  were  || 
camped  as  an  alien  body  in  the  midst  of  our  | 
society.  The  native-born  American  had  other  | 

ambitions  than  to  be  a  day  laborer,  and  if  he  | 
worked  with  his  hands  he  headed  for  the  labor 
aristocracy  and  got  into  one  of  the  powerful  ! 
craft  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  His  unions  were  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  unskilled  workers,  and  they  were 
difficult  to  organize  because  they  spoke  a  doun 
different  tongues.  They  were  bohunks,  russkis, 
and  wops.  They  came  here  from  conditions  so  j 

bad  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  what  | 
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were,  compared  with  previous  standards,  high 
wages.  But  they  aren’t  coming  any  more,  and 
their  sons  are  not  bohunks  or  wops.  Their  sons 
are  Americans,  educated  in  American  schools, 
and  not  prepared  to  join  the  encampments  of 
their  fathers. 

There  are  two  very  discouraging  and 
unpromising  aspects  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  youth  under  21 
to  find  employment  at  all.  Our  studies 
reveal  that  there  is  a  steadily  widening 
gap  between  the  completion  of  school 
and  the  beginning  of  full-time  employ¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  serious  situation  in  itself, 
but  the  second  when  added  to  it  makes 
the  picture  even  more  unpromising.  It  is 
that  even  employed  youth  face  serious 
difficulties.  Our  studies  reveal  that  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  employed  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25  are  in  dead-end 
jobs.  The  median  weekly  wage  for  this 
employed  group  is  approximately  $12.96. 
This  means  that  50  per  cent  of  them  are 
receiving  less.  These  are  dead-end  jobs 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  require 
any  formal  or  technical  training  to  enter 
them,  and  they  do  not  lead  any  place  in 
the  sense  that  they  offer  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  advancement  in  pay. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  measure  of  discontent 
among  our  young  people  due  to  unem¬ 
ployment  on  the  one  hand,  and  poor 
working  conditions  of  the  employed  on 
the  other.  This  situation  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  our  success  philosophy  in 
American  life.  A  significant  part  of  the 
American  dream  has  been  our  doctrine 
of  opportunities  for  financial  success  to 
those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  opportunities  of  our  unpar¬ 
alleled  public  school  system.  A  realistic 
view  of  the  current  situation  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  conclusion  that  high 
school  and  even  college  graduation  are 
not  necessarily  going  to  be  a  guarantee 
of  financial  success. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  over¬ 


emphasize  the  social  implications  of  this 
situation.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  whole  theory  of  democratic  educa¬ 
tion  is  meeting  its  crucial  test  at  this 
point.  Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  adapt 
our  program  of  secondary  education  to 
the  realistic  needs  of  contemporary  life, 

I  think  there  is  serious  question  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  our  experiment 
in  universal  secondary  education. 

The  third  point  which  I  wish  to  stress 
is  that  vocational  education  in  high 
school  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
problem.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  statement  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  already  emphasized  that  job  op¬ 
portunities  are  not  available  for  a  large 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  indicate  that  there  are  as 
many  young  people  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed  who  have  had  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  as  those  who  have  not.  Further¬ 
more,  the  trends  in  enrollment  in  the 
technical  schools  of  our  large  cities  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  some  cases  as  many  as  90 
per  cent  of  those  enrolling  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  are  already  high  school 
graduates.  The  implication  of  these  facts 
is  quite  clear.  It  is  that  a  great  part  of 
vocational  education  of  a  specific  sort 
can  be  left,  and  is  actually  being  left,  to 
a  post-high-school  period. 

In  the  second  place,  a  very  larg^  per¬ 
centage  of  jobs  .require  no  technical 
training  to  enter  them.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  studies  indicate  that  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  jobs  at  the  present 
time  require  little  or  no  technical  or  for¬ 
mal  training  and  no  initial  competence 
to  begin  them.  These  requirements  are 
stated  by  employers  themselves.  Further¬ 
more,  the  vast  majority  of  youth  who 
drop  out  of  school  before  completing 
high  school  go  into  these  unskilled  trades. 
Technical  training  of  a  specific  sort, 
therefore,  is  inappropriate  to  the  vast 
majority  of  these  youth.  About  all  that 
these  youth  should  be  given  is  a  general- 
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ized  vocational  training  for  a  family  of 
occupations.  Considerable  research  has 
already  been  done  by  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  which  indicates  large  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  generalized  vocational  train¬ 
ing  for  families  of  jobs  that  are  quite 
similar  in  their  nature. 

In  the  third  place,  training  for  a  large 
number  of  semi-professional  and  semi¬ 
skilled  jobs  which  make  up  roughly  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  all  the  job  opportunities 
in  the  country,  can  be  given  in  short¬ 
term  courses  ranging  from  a  few  days  to 
six  months.  Present  trends  also  indicate 
that  this  short-term  training  can  be  done 
best  in  close  contact  with  the  job  and 
that  the  training  should  be  of  a  much 
more  specific  sort  than  the  schools  are 
accustomed  to  give. 

If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  it  means  to 
me  that  practically  the  entire  secondary 
school  period  can  be  relieved  of  the  re- 
^wnsibility  for  vocational  education  of 
a  specific  sort  and  is  thus  freed  for  a 
program  of  more  general  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  This  brings  us  in  our  thinking  to 
the  heart  of  our  problem:  What  should 
this  program  of  general  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  be?  I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote 
the  rest  of  tWs  paper  to  a  consideration 
of  that  problem. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  think 
we  need  a  new  term  for  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  must  provide.  We  need  a 
new  term  because  it  is  a  new  t)rpe  of 
education  that  is  needed.  The  old  terms, 
liberal  and  general,  will  not  suffice.  Every¬ 
one  has  his  own  concept  of  the  meaning 
of  a  general  or  liberal  education,  and  if 
we  were  to  try  to  describe  this  new  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  needed  in  these  terms,  I 
thing  we  would  end  in  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  most  ap>propriate  term  that  1 
have  been  able  to  think  of,  which  more 
nearly  describes  the  thought  I  have  in 
mind,  is  “education  for  the  common 
life.”  More  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 


national  life,  there  is  a  common  culture 
emerging  in  this  country.  We  are  becom-  ! 
ing  increasingly  interdependent  econom-  i 
ically.  There  is  also  more  of  a  political  ! 
consciousness  among  our  people  than  I 
there  has  ever  been  before.  Education, 
transportation,  and  communication  are 
unifying  us  culturally  whether  we  will  it 
or  not.  The  entire  country  is  thinking  of 
the  same  problems  at  the  same  time.  We  j 
are  reading  the  same  news  stories;  we 
are  hearing  the  same  radio  programs; 
we  are  reading  the  same  books.  Our 
children  are  going  to  the  same  kinds  of 
schools,  studying  the  same  textbooks,  ^ 
and  accumulating  the  same  kinds  of  edu-  i 
cational  units.  All  of  this  means  that  ! 
each  of  us  as  an  individual  citizen  is 
participating  more  and  more  in  what  we 
might  call  the  larger  citizenship. 

The  type  of  education  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  therefore,  must  fit  us  for  ! 
effective  living  in  this  common  life.  It  | 
must  deal  with  those  experiences  that 
are  common  to  us  all.  The  tyf)e  of  edu-  ; 
cation  which  I  am  thinking  of  is  essen-  j 
tially  a  folk  movement  comparable  to  j 
that  in  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  I 
countries.  It  should  be  an  education  that 
would  acquaint  all  of  us  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  factors  of  our  national  life,  interpret  ; 
to  us  our  national  ideals,  make  us  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  our  literature,  de¬ 
velop  within  us  a  love  for  and  an  appr^ 
elation  of  good  music,  encourage  wide 
particip>ation  in  arts  and  crafts  and  in 
folk  dances  and  group  games.  It  should 
place  a  new  emphasis  upon  poetry  and 
religion.  You  wiO  note  that  these  are  the 
areas  of  life  which  are  the  main  sources 
of  our  social  and  spiritual  values  and 
lead  definitely  toward  a  realization  of 
the  major  satisfactions  of  life.  They  also 
provide  the  background  in  training  and 
ideals  which  is  essential  to  good  citizen¬ 
ship. 

This  education  for  the  common  life 
should  also  place  a  great  deal  of  em- 
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phasis  upon  a  mastery  of  contemporary 
problems.  In  fact,  one  of  its  primary 
aims  should  be  to  train  youth  to  deal 
masterfully  with  the  problems  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  We  cannot  have  a  sov¬ 
ereign  but  incomp)etent  people.  In  a 
democracy  every  citizen  is  called  upon 
periodically  to  express  his  sovereign  will 
upon  issues  and  problems  that  affect  the 
life  of  all  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  each  of  us 
as  citizens  a  moral  obligation  to  be  intel¬ 
ligent.  Democracy  demands  more  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  character  on  the  part  of 
its  individual  citizens  than  any  other 
form  of  society.  You  will  note  that  I  said 
intelligence  and  character.  One  without 
the  other  is  not  sufficient.  An  intelligent 
citizen  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
forces  that  are  influencing  contemporary 
life.  But  in  addition  to  that,  he  must 
also  possess  the  qualities  of  character 
which  will  cause  him  to  use  his  intelli¬ 
gence  to  help  direct  his  society  for  the 
common  good.  He  must  understand  the 
essential  unity  of  modem  life  and  the 
necessity  of  living  for  the  common  good. 

This  technological  age  demands  a  high 
degree  of  social  and  political  intelligence. 
Our  emphasis  in  the  last  one  hundred 
years  upon  science  and  technology  has 
brought  us  the  most  marvelous  age  of 
power  and  machinery  that  the  world  has 
ever  knowm.  Recently  I  had  lunch  in 
Houston,  Texas.  I  left  there  at  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  by  airplane.  I  laid-over 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  New  Orleans, 
and  had  my  dinner  there.  The  next 
morning  I  had  breakfast  with  my  fam¬ 
ily  in  Washington.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  modern  technical  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  need  to  rehearse  the  point 
that  is  made  so  often  that  our  develop¬ 
ments  in  technology  and  mechaniz^ 
power  have  far  outrun  the  progress  of 
our  social  and  political  institutions.  It 
has  been  said  so  often  that  it  is  trite,  but 
we  cannot  escape  the  truth  of  the  situa¬ 


tion,  nor  its  implications  for  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  the  future.  We  must 
somehow  develop  a  social  and  political 
intelligence  that  is  commensurate  with 
the  scientific  and  mechanical  power 
which  we  have  developed  on  the  other 
hand.  Power,  whether  it  be  mechanical 
or  scientific  or  political,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  fool  or  an  incompetent  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  There  isn’t  one  of  us 
here  today  who  would  entrust  his  life  for 
five  minutes  in  one  of  our  high-powered 
automobiles  on  our  highways  with  a 
drunken  or  ignorant  driver  for  the  simple 
reason  that  so  much  mechanical  p>ower 
in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  driver 
can  result  only  in  disaster.  Similarly  we 
cannot  entrust  the  life  and  peace  of  our¬ 
selves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
masses  of  men  who  do  not  possess  the 
social  and  political  intelligence  that  is 
necessary  to  direct  modem  scientific  and 
mechanical  power  for  the  good  of  us  all. 
Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
good  will  and  upon  our  political  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
withdrawn  themselves  into  their  eco¬ 
nomic  shells  and  are  attempting  behind 
impenetrable  trade  barriers  to  stimulate 
their  own  economic  life  by  artificial 
means,  and  at  the  same  time  are  using 
a  large  proportion  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  their  respective  countries  to 
maintain  an  unparalleled  program  of  de¬ 
structive  armaments?  Is  it  inconceivable 
to  hope  that  we  can  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  intelligence  and  good  will  to  free 
ourselves  from  these  conditions?  In  this 
connection  I  was  greatly  impressed  re¬ 
cently  with  the  situation  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.  They  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  European  war  sys¬ 
tem  and,  in  doing  so,  have  freed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  psychological  and  financial 
aspects  of  war  and  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
suming  their  economic  resources  in  the 
preparation  for  war.  As  a  consequence 
they  are  free  both  psychologically  and 
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economically  to  devote  themselves  to 
enhancing  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
Unless  we  can  develop  this  kind  of  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  masses,  there  is  no  hope 
for  democracy.  As  a  result  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  liberal  conceptions  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  mass  man  has  been  brought  into  a 
position  of  social  and  political  control. 
We  are  taught  that  the  mass  does  not 
think,  but  only  feels  and  acts.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  self-government.  Can  this  mass 
man  who  is  now  in  control  be  taught  to 
think  and  to  rule  not  only  himself  but 
also  his  fellow  men?  This  is  the  crux  of 
our  problem  of  democratic  education. 
We  might  as  well  face  the  issue  frankly. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  which  is  producing  a  crisis  for  us  at 
the  present  time.  Jefferson  himself  taught 
us  that  democracy  is  possible  only  among 
equals.  He  conceived  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  primarily  in  terms  of  a  group 
of  free-holders;  that  is,  individuals  who 
owned  their  own  farms  and  their  own 
industrial  and  business  establishments. 
Ideally  that  situation  has  never  existed 
in  American  life.  We  were  much  nearer 
to  it  in  Jefferson’s  day  than  we  have 
ever  been  since.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  getting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  it.  Modem  corporate  and  business 
life  is  developing  a  concentration  of 
economic  control  that  is  rather  ominous. 
There  are  greater  inequalities  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  today  than  have  ever  existed 
before  in  our  history.  We  are,  therefore, 
faced  with  the  very  real  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  maintain  our 
democracy  in  the  face  of  increasing  in¬ 
equalities.  Can  we,  for  example,  main¬ 
tain  our  traditional  political  democracy 
of  local  self-government  or  even  states’ 
rights  in  the  face  of  a  steadily  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  and 
control?  Does  not  a  concentration  of 
economic  power  require  a  concentration 
of  political  control  to  manage  it  for  the 


social  good?  A  concentration  of  either 
economic  or  political  power  is  dangerous 
for  democracy.  Democracy,  therefore, 
needs  for  its  success,  first,  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  economic  goods  among  the 
whole  population.  There  ought  to  be  as 
great  a  degree  of  economic  equality  as 
possible.  This  will  tend  to  make  pos¬ 
sible,  second,  a  decentralization  of  po¬ 
litical  control  in  which  the  management 
of  the  peoples  affairs  can  be  largely  held 
in  their  own  hands. 

The  highest  degree  of  social  intelligence 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  we  have  of  achieving 
these  two  fundamental  conditions,  but 
popular  education  is  not  enough.  A  po¬ 
litical  writer  recently  pointed  out  that 
“If  the  people  do  rule,  they  must  rule 
in  a  particular  way.  The  kind  of  self- 
education  which  a  self-governing  people 
must  obtain  can  be  had  only  through  its 
daily  experiences.  In  other  words,  de- 
mcoracy  must  have  a  way  of  life  which 
educates  the  people  for  the  democratic 
way  of  life.”  Our  education  for  the  com¬ 
mon  life  must  devote  itself  to  a  continu¬ 
ous  refinement  of  the  popular  will  in 
order  that  our  society  may  progress. 
This  continuous  refinement  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  will  is  the  only  hope  of  good  govern¬ 
ment.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  one  of  his 
brilliant  political  essays,  sets  forth  the 
necessary  conditions  precedent  to  self- 
government.  They  are: 

The  slow  growth  of  the  sense  of  law;  the 
equally  slow  growth  of  the  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  and  of  fellowship  in  every  general  interest; 
the  habit  of  organization;  the  habit  of  disd- 
pline  and  obedience  to  those  entrusted  with 
authority;  the  self-restraint  of  give  and  take; 
the  allegiance  to  ideals;  the  consciousness  of 
mutual  obligation ;  the  patience  and  intelligence 
which  are  content  with  a  slow  and  universal 
growth. 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  secondary  education  for  the  future, 
and  this  is  my  concept  of  an  education 
for  the  common  life. 
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m.  YOUTH  DEMANDS  NEW  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Clyde  M.  Hill,  Yale  University 


On  every  hand  we  are  made  vividly 
aware  of  the  dilemma  of  youth.  Their 
plight  is  discussed,  usually  merely  to 
deplore  the  situation,  but  sometimes  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  are  made  for  the 
solution  of  the  numerous  problems  which 
have  arisen  and  which  have  become 
acute.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  one 
addressing  any  intelligent  audience  on 
this  subject  to  build  up  his  cause  by 
citing  statistics  or  by  reviewing  cases. 
Such  citations  merely  confirm  what  is 
already  well  known.  With  eagerness, 
however,  we  all  await  constructive  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  solution  of  the  most  baf¬ 
fling  problem  which  has  ever  been  faced 
by  the  American  public  —  a  problem, 
long  viewed  as  transient,  but  which  now 
seems  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  among 
us. 

To  imply  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  the  youth  situation 
would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts.  But  to  conclude  that  even  fairly 
satisfactory  solutions  have  been  reached 
would  be  optimistic  indeed.  A  problem 
of  such  great  scope  has  significant  rami¬ 
fications  and  deep-seated  social  implica¬ 
tions.  It  is  deplorable  by  challenging, 
baffling  but  certainly  not  beyond  the 
genius  of  American  democracy  to  find  a 
solution. 

While  preparing  this  address,  I  have 
read  scores  of  articles  on  the  subject  of 
the  dilemma  of  youth.  Many  and  very 
diverse  proposals  have  been  made  and 
defended  for  resolving  the  dilemma. 
Although  coming  from  many  different 
sources  and  differing  enormously  as  to 
detailed  plans  for  implementing  the  pro¬ 
posals,  there  is  a  surprising  number  of 
factors  common  to  them  all. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  interruption  or  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  cycles  in  our  culture 


IJattem  of  schooling,  employment,  mar¬ 
riage.  Furthermore,  without  exception, 
serious  proposals  lay  great  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  a  realistically  more 
socially  functional  education  offers  the 
most  promising  basic  solution.  This  over¬ 
simplified  statement  leads  immediately 
to  two  criteria  by  which  all  plans  for 
solution  must  be  judged: 

1.  The  period  of  appropriate  schooling  must 
be  prolonged  not  merely  to  defer  the  entrance 
of  youth  into  the  employment  market  but  for 
the  better  reasons: 

a.  To  extend  under  competent  guidance  their 
cultural  and  civic  education  through  the  years 
of  later  adolescence. 

b.  To  socialize  them  in  the  sense  that  they 
will  acquire  under  the  most  desirable  condi¬ 
tions  more  mature  judgments  with  respect  to 
American  social  problems  than  are  possible  in 
a  short  period  of  schooling  and  will  form  the 
habit  and  develop  the  will  to  face  problems 
squarely  and  seek  solutions  independently. 

c.  To  equip  them  to  do  socially  useful  work 
skillfully  and  with  joy  and  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

2.  When  this  prolonged  period  of  formal 
schooling  is  ended  society  must  see  to  it  that 
useful  employment  u  available  for  youth  and 
that  pay  is  adequate  to  make  marriage  and  the 
decent  support  of  a  family  possible. 

Any  plan  which  does  not  take  into 
account  fundamentally  these  two  essen¬ 
tial  elements  is  bound  to  fail.  Merely 
prolonging  conventional  schooling  is  just 
transferring  the  problem  from  one  age 
level  to  another  where  it  is  likely  to 
reappear  in  more  complicated  form.  As 
an  expedient  solution  to  a  temporary 
problem  it  may  be  advantageous  but  the 
youth  problem  in  America  is  by  no 
means  temporary.  Of  this  second  cri¬ 
terion,  Aubrey  Williams  has  said: 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  evolved  a 
new  concept  in  this  country — the  concept  that 
a  man,  able  and  willing  to  work,  has  a  right 
to  employment.  If  for  any  reason  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  reasons  private  industry  cannot  hire 
him,  then  society  as  a  whole  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  provid^g  useful  work  at  decent  pay. 
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Every  able-bodied  man  is  entitled  to  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  earning  an  honest  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family 

If  we  consider  education  and  social 
security  for  youth  together,  by  and  large, 
in  any  given  instance  the  kind  of  work 
which  is  to  be  provided  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  provided  will  determine 
the  general  character  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  past,  when  new  significant 
educational  needs  have  developed  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  create 
new  schools  to  supply  them.  Thus,  we 
replaced  successively  the  Latin  grammar 
school  with  the  academy,  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  high  school,  with  the  specialized 
high  schools,  with  the  comprehensive 
school.  Lately,  we  have  added,  with  its 
various  grade  allotments,  the  junior  col¬ 
lege — a  versatile  institution  which  with 
sufficient  working  over  in  some  instances, 
and  with  entirely  new  forms  in  other 
instances,  seems  adequate  to  meet  the 
new  educational  demands  of  youth.  If 
we  are  willing  and  imaginative  enough 
to  put  the  junior  college  intelligently  to 
work  in  behalf  of  modem  youth,  we  can 
secure  for  new  types  of  educational  ex¬ 
perience  such  prestige  as  may  come  from 
identifying  them  with  the  program  of  an 
institution  which  is  already  accepted  by 
the  public  and  which  seems  to  be  per¬ 
manently  established. 

One  could  not  predict  with  certainty 
as  dramatic  a  period  of  growth  for  the 
junior  colleges  during  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury  as  was  experienced  by  the  general 
high  schools  in  the  past  but  in  many 
respects  they  are  now  more  important 
institutions  than  were  the  high  schools 
in  1880  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
their  numerical  growth  will  be  rapid. 
Their  growth  in  power  for  good  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
avoid  “wooden”  standardization  and 
thus  remain  flexible  enough  to  fulfill 
their  unique  functions. 

^Nete  York  Times  Magazine,  March  27,  1938, 
p.  13. 


Institutions,  like  individuals,  are  eager 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  their  fellows. 
Naturally,  junior  colleges  have  sought 
professional  recognition  from  the  univer¬ 
sities  which  maintain  at  best  a  sort  of 
stepmotherly  attitude  toward  only  one 
phase  of  the  junior  college  program  while 
ignoring  or  belittling  all  the  rest.  This 
attitude  has  tempted  many  junior  col¬ 
leges  to  exalt  their  college  preparatory 
work  to  the  detriment  of  their  total  pro¬ 
gram  and  their  unique  function.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  independent  public  junior  col¬ 
leges  have  exhausted  their  resources  in 
duplicating  or  even  aping  (to  the  utter 
neglect  of  their  real  tasks  as  community 
schools)  the  first  two  years  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  college  or  university.  It  is 
frankly  admitted  that  junior  colleges 
must  prepare  a  few  students  (or  at  least 
they  must  wisely  select  them)  for  con¬ 
tinued  study  at  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  in  doing  this  more  or  less 
exclusively,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
they  are  not  giving  due  recognition  to 
the  needs  of  the  masses  whom  they  are 
intended  to  serve.  Indeed,  they  are  not 
providing  new  educational  opportunities 
at  all.  They  simply  are  bringing  nearer 
home  opportunities  already  available  for 
a  favored  few.  Public  junior  colleges,  no 
matter  where  located,  can  never  justify 
their  existence  until  they  recognize  above 
all  else  that  not  only  must  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  they  offer  be  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  personal  value  and  genuine  social 
significance  but  also  their  entire  influ¬ 
ence  must  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
liberalizing  the  thinking  and  liberating 
the  talents  of  hordes  of  our  young  people 
who  will  forever  be  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  brooding  under  the  beneficent 
wings  of  our  great  universities.  The  first 
demand  then  of  modem  youth  is  that 
new  junior  colleges  must  emerge  from 
old  junior  colleges. 
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In  the  light  of  the  criteria  of  extended 
cultural-civic-social  education,  and  uni¬ 
versal,  useful  employment  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  two  questions  will  now  be 
considered: 

1.  What  problems  are  to  be  encountered  in 
meeting  the  demand  that  the  old  junior  colleges 
be  converted  into  the  new  ? 

2.  What  entirely  new  types  of  junior  col¬ 
leges  are  demanded  by  moderin  youth  and  how 
feasible  are  they  ? 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  re¬ 
grettable  fact  that  many  public  junior 
colleges  are  but  weak  imitations  of  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  universities  with 
an  upward  extension  of  the  more  or  less 
formal  shop  work  which  has  too  long 
masqueraded  as  vocational  education  in 
the  high  school.  This  departure  in  prac¬ 
tice  from  the  defensible  theoretical  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  junior  college  has  been 
motivated  and  tolerated  because  of  the 
vicious  persistence  in  our  society  of  an 
unwholesome  attitude  toward  work — an 
attitude  which  has  been  perpetuated, 
perhaps  unwittingly  but  none  the  less 
surely,  by  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  colleges  and  university.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the 
problem  of  unemployment  has  in  many 
instances  so  conducted  its  projects  as  to 
dignify  a  type  of  pay-without-work  graft 
thus  weakening  in  the  minds  of  youth  a 
basic  principle  in  a  democracy  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  of  personal  independence  and 
integrity.  The  colleges  through  their 
stubborn  refusal  to  center  their  interests 
in  the  main  movement  of  current  affairs 
and  the  insistence  on  continuing  an  ar¬ 
chaic  program  whose  chief  justification 
is  sheer  discipline,  have  perpetuated  the 
idea  that  there  exists  an  intrinsic  con¬ 
flict  between  the  cultural  and  the  voca- 
itonal.  In  recent  years  from  many  high 
places  have  come  brilliant  defenses  of  a 
concept  of  culture  which  leaves  most  of 
humanity  out. 

The  first  step  then  in  converting  the 


old  junior  colleges  into  the  new  is  to 
re-establish  the  ideal  that  any  kind  of 
useful  work  is  a  personal  and  social  vir¬ 
tue  in  which  we  should  take  pride.  Gen¬ 
uine  vocational  programs  can  then  be 
dignified  by  occupying  places  of  first 
importance  and  capable  p>eople  can  pur¬ 
sue  them  without  apology  or  embarrass¬ 
ment.  The  importance  of  this  step  is 
emphasized  by  P.  E.  Harris  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  who  says:  “Impa¬ 
tience,  lack  of  willingness  to  persist  in 
the  face  of  difficulties,  and  selfishness 
are  obviously  tied  up  with . . .  the  idea 
that  work  is  something  to  evade.  Close 
to  these  are  indifference,  intolerance, 
dogmatism,  arrogance,  irreverence,  prej¬ 
udice,  irresponsibility,  and  general  lack 
of  growth  in  moral  power  and  new  in¬ 
terests.”  ^ 

Another  step  closely  related  to  the  one 
just  mentioned  is  the  development  of 
genuine  cultural  concepts  based  upon 
American  life  and  industrialism.  The 
spiritual  home  of  cultured  people,  espe¬ 
cially  college  people,  has  too  long  been 
on  ancient  and  foreign  soil. 

Perhaps  it  is  my  ignorance  that  makes 
me  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  the  in¬ 
trinsic  antagonism  between  the  voca¬ 
tional  and  the  cultural  (at  least  at  its 
lower  levels)  has  been  unduly  exagger¬ 
ated  and  that  one  of  the  urgent  demands 
of  our  times  is  to  learn  how  to  put  many 
of  our  young  people  on  the  road  to  cul¬ 
tural  growth  while  they  of  necessity  are 
becoming  vocationally  competent  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  recent  years 
much  has  been  said  about  training  for 
leisure  time.  Such  training  is  invariably 
listed  as  one  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  junior  college.  It  is  my  contention 
that  in  our  consummate  ignorance,  we 
have  failed  to  distinguish  between  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  worthy  use  of  off-the-job 

1  P.  E.  Harris,  The  Curriculum  and  CuUurcl 
Change,  p.  63.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  1937. 
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time  and  a  type  of  training  which  merely 
makes  it  possible  for  us  pleasantly  to 
while  away  a  growing  number  of  idle 
hours.  Truly  cultured  people  have  no 
problem  of  how  to  use  their  leisure  time. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  disposed  to  classify 
their  activities  as  work  activities  and 
leisure  time  activities.  Often  they  attach 
the  greatest  social  importance  to  the 
work  they  do  while  not  engaged  in 
making  a  living.  Certain  types  of  the 
exigent  work  in  which  men  now  engage 
in  our  highly  mechanized  society  are 
mere  drudgery  to  be  got  out  of  the  way 
quickly  so  that  socially  useful  activities 
may  begin.  These  latter  activities  are  the 
important  ones,  and  training  of  the  idle- 
hour  type  by  no  means  satisfies  the  per¬ 
sonal  desires  of  the  men  who  engage  in 
them.  It  would  seem  that  education  for 
off-the-job  time  for  these  people  must 
comprehend  much  more  than  the  super¬ 
ficial  trivialities  frequently  found  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  leisure-time  training.  It  must 
have  a  genuinely  cultural  significance  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  involve  dynamic 
interests,  purposes,  and  appreciations, 
and  proficiency  in  skills,  abilities,  learn¬ 
ings  which  are  permanent  and  which  can 
ever  ascend  to  higher  levels  and  ever 
achieve  greater  refinement.  There  are 
those  who  would  resent  the  use  of  the 
word  “culture”  in  this  sense  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  activities  of  these  p>eo- 
ple.  I  care  not  by  what  name  it  is  called. 
Quoting  Harris  again,  it  means  “vitally 
shared  personal  experience  which  derives 
its  support  and  significance  from  the 
actualities  of  everyday  life.”  ^  It  is  more 
than  “embalmed  high  thoughts”  or  “wor¬ 
thy  examples”  from  classical  tradition. 
“It  represents  the  fruition  of  understand¬ 
ing ...  It  is  in  constant  process  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  change.  It  does  not  exist  as  a 
static  finality  or  fixed  mode  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mode  of  growth,  not  a  con¬ 
summation.  ...  It  is  vibratingly  sensitive 
1  Ibid.,  p.  369. 


to  the  finest  undercurrents  of  social  rela¬ 
tionship  and  uses  these  to  give  intelli¬ 
gent  direction  to  everyday,  personal  and 
social  behavior.”*  In  whatever  way  we 
describe  it,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it, 
it  stands  for  the  ideals  by  which  every¬ 
day  people  live  day  by  day.  In  terms  of 
social  value  it  is  more  important  than 
mere  vocational  training.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  without  high  social  ideals  and 
motivations,  vocational  skill  and  me¬ 
chanical  efiiciency  are  meaningless  if  not 
positively  dangerous.  If  we  subscribe  to 
cultural  growth — elementary  though  it 
may  be — as  the  essential  characteristic 
of  so-called  training  for  leisure  time;  if 
we  believe  that  “it  belongs  to  all  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree  as  a  natural  yearning;  if  we 
believe  that  it  is  learned,  not  an  endow¬ 
ment,”*  then  we  are  aware  of  the  most 
important  problem  with  which  the  public 
junior  college  has  to  deal. 

Let  me  state  the  problem  a  bit  more 
specifically.  Even  now  most  junior  col¬ 
lege  students  are  not  economically  fa¬ 
vored.  They  are  destined  to  be  workers 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
They  are  interested  in  becoming  profi¬ 
cient  in  vocations  below  the  professional 
level.  They  now  have  (and  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  they  will  have  increasingly) 
much  time  free  from  their  work.  With 
added  years  of  schooling  junior  college 
students  who  are  normal  human  beings 
will  never  be  satisfied  in  using  all  their 
off-the-job  time  in  playing  croquet  or  a 
saxophone  or  knitting  or  even  in  reading 
cheap  literature.  They  naturally  will  de¬ 
mand,  just  as  you  and  I  do,  the  kind  of 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  creative  activities.  What  they 
elect  to  do  will  be  dependent  largely 
upon  what  they  find  personally  congenial 
and  what  they  conceive  of  as  socially 
desirable.  These  things  which  they  value 
will  in  turn  be  dependent  largely  upon 

2  Ad.  loc. 

*  Ad.  loc. 
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what  they  have  learned  in  school  and 
college.  The  large  problem  of  the  junior 
college  then  is  to  discover:  (i)  how  to 
direct  its  students  into  and  educate  them 
for  work  that  is  “intrinsically  satisfying 
as  well  as  productively  rewarding”  and 
(2)  how  to  assist  them  in  building  atti¬ 
tudes,  values,  standards — experimental, 
always  subject  to  reinterpretation,  recon¬ 
struction,  improvement — which  are  usu¬ 
ally  identified  with  the  democratic  sen¬ 
timent.  Junior  colleges  now  know  how 
to  train  men  and  women  in  vocational 
skills.  This  task  is  relatively  simple.  To 
make  them  at  the  same  time  socially 
minded,  critically  minded,  culturally  ad¬ 
equate  to  live  satisfying  lives,  or,  to  use 
Glen  Frank’s  expression,  to  build  into 
them  flexible  social  intelligence,  is  the 
challenging  responsibility  and  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  the  junior  college. 

To  illustrate  my  point  I  shall  mention 
a  few  types  of  questions  now  faced  by 
the  junior  colleges  and  urgently  demand¬ 
ing  answers: 

Is  there  a  basic,  essential  dualism  be¬ 
tween  the  cultural  and  the  useful?  Must 
cultural  interests  frown  upon  ordinary 
productive  effort,  and  must  productive 
endeavor  regard  work  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  something  more  valuable  than 
itself?  Is  cultural  pursuit  empty  and 
futile  if  it  does  not  have  its  roots  in 
experience?  Does  culture  as  an  inner 
refinement  having  no  basis  in  useful  ex¬ 
perience  become  isolated  and  merely  per¬ 
sonal?  Will  occupation  when  conceived 
of  as  being  merely  the  production  of 
useful  objects  or  service,  necessarily  tend 
to  become  either  a  form  of  self-seeking 
or  a  sacrifice  of  self  to  others?  Can 
larger  and  larger  groups  of  our  people 
be  provided  with  an  educational  experi¬ 
ence  which  at  once  assures  vocational 
proficiency  and  a  desirable  degree  of  cul¬ 
tural  advancement?^  If  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  social  enlightenment  and  oc- 

1  Ibid..  Parts  II  and  IV. 


cupational  training  cannot  be  achieved 
in  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  junior  college,  should  not  the 
whole  enterprise  be  abandoned  in  behalf 
of  a  subsidized  apprenticeship  system? 

These  are  old  questions  but  as  yet  we 
have  no  convincing,  generally  accepted 
answers  to  them.  However,  junior  col¬ 
lege  practice  must  proceed  upon  such 
tentative  answers  as  can  be  devised  by 
practitioners  who  frequently  see  but 
vaguely  the  implications  of  the  things 
they  are  doing.  Here  the  university,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  exigencies  of  the  day- 
by-day  routine,  can  think  these  ques¬ 
tions  out  on  all  sides  and  point  out  their 
meanings  for  junior  college  procedure. 

Other  problems  daily  confronted  by 
the  junior  college  and  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  who  can  contribute  to  their 
development  are  to  be  found  in  such 
basic  questions  as: 

I.  How,  if  at  all,  can  we  use  our  industrial 
achievement  as  a  means  of  assuring  creative 
living,  humanity  of  spirit,  and  individual  hap¬ 
piness? 

3.  How  can  he  find  an  organizing  principle 
for  the  curriculum  which  will  recognize  signifi¬ 
cant  cultural  factors ;  make  wise  use  of  cultural 
tensions;  provide  for  cultural  integration  on 
the  part  of  the  common  run  of  humanity? 

3.  What  materials  and  experiences  can  we 
use  as  we  seek  both  cultural  and  practical 
values? 

4.  How  can  administration  contribute  to 
cultural  integratioa? 

Many  an  academic  eyebrow  has  been 
arched  and  a  shoulder  been  shrugged  at 
the  concept  of  culture  implied  here.  To 
suggest  to  the  owners  of  those  eyebrows 
that  an  institution  offering  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  tinged  at  every  point  with  the  vo¬ 
cational  could  possibly  put  its  students 
on  the  road  to  a  significant  cultural  inte¬ 
gration,  is  calumny.  And  yet  if  culture 
does  express  itself  in  life — ^in  adjustment 
to  civic  institutions,  to  economic  institu¬ 
tions,  to  the  home,  to  all  modes  of  hu¬ 
man  activity,  the  junior  colleges  may  be 
able  to  do  something  about  it.  Mursell 
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makes  the  point  when  he  says:  ^  “To  see 
what  culture  really  means,  contrast  the 
Russian  peasant  with  the  Danish  farmer. 
On  the  Russian  plains,  you  see  a  being 
who  clings  to  ancient  ways  of  life;  whose 
agricultural  practice  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  reform;  whose  use  of  the  land  is 
to  the  last  degree  inefficient;  who  has  no 
understanding  of,  and  therefore  can  de¬ 
velop  no  effective  action  towards,  the 
mechanisms  of  distribution  and  exchange 
on  which  he  must  depend  for  his  living. 
So  he  is  condemned  to  poverty,  and 
stands  a  victim  of  recurrent  famine  and 
epidemic  disease.  On  the  sandy  soil  of 
Denmark,  you  see  a  man  who  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  adverse  physical  circum¬ 
stances;  who  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
constructive  cooperation;  who  knows  his 
way  about  in  an  industrial  civilization; 
and  who  has  achieved  that  modem  mir¬ 
acle,  a  stable  agricultural  prosperity. 
What  is  the  secret  of  such  a  difference? 
In  one  word,  culture.  Danish  agricul¬ 
tural  well-being  is  the  work  of  one  insti¬ 
tution  above  all  others — the  folk  high 
school.  This  is  universally  admitted.  And 
notice  that  this  school  is  not  merely  an 
agricultural  college.  Its  curriculum  con¬ 
sists  of  philosophy,  art,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence — ^just  those  subjects  which  we,  in 
America,  think  impractical.  But  in  Den¬ 
mark  they  seem  to  have  a  very  practical 
outcome.  This  is  because  they  are  taught 
in  such  a  way  that  young  people  can 
perceive  their  bearing  on  life;  because 
they  teach  the  lesson  of  how  to  be  a 
Dane,  and  how  to  be  a  man.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  goes  through  such  a  school  has 
done  very  much  more  than  study  certain 
recognized  and  standardized  subjects, 
supposed  to  be  the  marks  of  elegance 
and  the  passports  to  polite  circles.  He 
has  learned  the  greatest  of  all  lessons — 
how  to  be  a  human  being,  not  a  clod. 

James  L.  Mursell,  Principles  of  Education, 
p.  307.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1934- 


He  succeeds,  because  his  adjustment  to 
life’s  problems  is  humanized,  flexible, 
creative,  ever  advancing.  He  succeeds  as 
a  farmer,  because  he  is  a  cultured  man.” 

Time  is  not  adequate,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary,  for  me  to  indicate  the  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  in  the  curricula  and  the 
spirit  of  our  established  junior  colleges 
which  would  of  necessity  occur  if  we 
would  but  divest  our  thinking  of  the 
controlling  influence  of  traditional  con¬ 
cepts  of  education  and  move  forward 
unfettered  by  any  motive  or  standard  of 
value  other  than  the  recognized  exigent 
social  needs  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  situation  demands  that  we  go 
much  further  in  providing  social  secur¬ 
ity  for  youth  through  education.  New 
types  of  junior  colleges  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  frankly  and  wisely  combine 
education  and  guidance  with  provision 
for  future  security.  These  colleges  should 
be  of  sufficient  variety  to  meet  widely 
divergent  local  needs  and  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  types  of  employment  available 
in  the  locality  or  which  can  be  developed 
if  properly  encouraged.  Common  to  all 
these  new  junior  colleges  would  be: 

1.  The  admission  of  students  who  had 
exhausted  local  opportunities  for  secondary 
schooling. 

2.  A  program  both  cultural  and  vocational. 

3.  Opportunity  for  self-support  for  all 
needy  students. 

4.  The  guarantee  of  vocational  placement 
upon  graduation  with  sufficient  income  to 
establish  a  home  and  rear  a  family. 

These  junior  colleges  must  have  the 
courage  of  youth.  They  must  cut  loose 
from  old  slogans,  old  motives,  old  cur¬ 
ricula,  and  old  doctrines.  They  must 
look  realistically  at  their  problems  and 
attack  them  frankly  caring  little  about 
the  opinions  which  the  old-time  college 
traditionalists  have  of  their  programs 
and  activities.  As  a  rule  they  will  be 
boarding  schools  located  in  the  country. 
The  students  will  be  in  attendance 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  twelve 
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months  of  the  year.  The  buildings  and 
equipment  will  be  simple  but  comfort¬ 
able  and  adequate.  The  aim  will  be  in 
all  cases  to  develop  natural  resources,  to 
liberate  intelligence  along  many  lines,  to 
arouse  a  wide  range  of  interests,  to  de¬ 
velop  many  practical  skills. 

These  colleges  will  not  specialize  in 
making  specialists.  Their  aim  will  be  to 
equip  each  student  with  as  many  re¬ 
sources  as  possible  so  that  he  may  be 
relatively  independent  of  any  economic 
system.  They  will  not  expect  many  of 
their  students  to  occupy  high  places  in 
business,  industry,  or  the  professions. 
Although  they  will  encourage  students 
who  reveal  unusual  talents  to  develop 
them,  even  by  guiding  them  into  types 
of  colleges  better  equipped  to  meet  their 
needs,  they  will  not  attempt  to  train  for 
leadership.  They  will  be  concerned  pri- 
nwrily  with  teaching  students  how  to 
enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  degree  and  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  life  at  whatever 
economic  level  they  may  find  them¬ 
selves.  Resourcefulness  rather  than  mere 
earning  capacity  will  be  the  aim. 

To  clarify  the  idea  and  to  indicate  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposal,  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  in  general  what  I  would  have  in 
mind  for  New  England.  Each  of  you  will 
see  the  implications  for  the  sections  of 
the  country  which  you  represent. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  New  England 
is  declining  both  as  an  industrial  and  as 
an  agricultural  district.  Industry  tends 
to  move  away  to  be  nearer  the  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  in  some  instances  to 
be  nearer  to  sections  where  labor  is 
cheaper.  Technological  unemployment  is 
also  felt  in  New  England.  Small-time 
farming  seems  to  be  increasingly  unpop¬ 
ular  as  the  pinch  of  competition  is  felt 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  usu¬ 
ally  thought  to  be  more  suited  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  rural  youth  of  New  England 
is  attracted  to  the  large  urban  centers — 
many  outside  of  New  England — and 


the  old  farms  are  growing  up  to  brush. 

To  counteract  this  condition,  highly 
intensified  by  the  depression  and  the 
recession,  the  government  has  tried  a 
number  of  emergency  measures,  which 
include  priming  the  pump  of  industry, 
bolstering  public  works  by  loans  to  local¬ 
ities,  raising  the  price  of  farm  products, 
and  granting  social  security  to  oldsters 
(but  not  to  youngsters).  The  C.C.C. 
camps  merely  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  movement  that  should  be  more  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  way.  The  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited  educational  policy  of  these  camps 
is  not  chiefly  to  be  condemned  in  itself, 
because  the  camps  make  no  pretense  of 
being  educationally  centered.  The  camps 
offer  employment  to  youths  to  build  up 
their  physiques  and  strengthen  their 
morale  by  constructing  useful  conserva¬ 
tion  projects  mostly  in  rural  surround¬ 
ings.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  C.C.C.  boys  get  only  part 
of  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  since 
they  generally  help  to  support  needy 
parents  at  home  as  well  as  to  render 
service  by  their  efforts  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  working. 

But  is  our  democracy  going  to  receive 
the  utmost  profit  in  the  long  run  through 
educational  programs  incidental  to  large- 
scale  relief  projects  like  the  C.C.C.?  Are 
there  not  a  multitude  of  deserving  young 
{jeople  who  would  benefit  by  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  higher  education  which 
would  come  first  and  by  a  secondary 
opportunity  to  work  for  that  training, 
and  by  subsequently  qualifying  for  a 
type  of  social  security,  each  one  in  a 
status  befitting  his  interests  and  capac¬ 
ities?  To  put  the  idea  in  another  form: 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  (federal  and  state)  offer  to  young 
people  a  project  in  educational  social 
security — a  project  in  which  they  would 
receive  a  greater  benefit  for  themselves 
alone  than  they  do  in  schemes  like  the 
C.C.C. — a  project  which  offers  (i)  the 
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opportunity  to  continue  education  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school,  (2)  while  at  the 
same  time  supporting  themselves  in  the 
institution  which  affords  them  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  (3)  thus  qualifying  for  a 
typ)e  of  social  security  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  institution  in  cooperation 
with  existing  social  agencies  both  public 
and  private.  The  provision  for  social 
security  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
program  is,  of  course,  the  only  unique 
feature  of  the  plan. 

If  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a  distinct 
need  for  investment  by  the  government 
in  an  educational  plan  of  the  character 
mentioned  —  an  investment  to  meet  a 
present  demand  and  an  unpredictable 
future  situation  when  the  plan  will  serve 
as  a  practical  shock-absorber  in  the 
event  of  an  unusual  social  upheaval  — 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  its  set-up? 
Two  types  immediately  suggest  them¬ 
selves:  (i)  independently  established 
public  junior  colleges  in  suitable  local¬ 
ities  under  state  or  local  district  control, 
and  (2)  schools  under  the  auspices  of 
existing  educational  organizations,  or 
what  would  amount  to  junior  colleges 
under  the  direction  of  state  universities 
or  local  school  systems. 

Suppose  it  be  assumed  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  grants  appropriations, 
on  some  cooperative  basis,  to  the  New 
England  states  for  establishing  these 
junior  colleges  to  support  a  program  of 
social  security  in  education  (by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  S.S.E.).  How  many  institu¬ 
tions  will  be  needed  and  how  much 
money  will  be  required?  Institutions  of 
this  kind  should  probably  have  from 
200  to  400  students  depending  upon 
local  conditions.  There  were  graduated 
from  all  New  England  high  schools  last 
year,  in  round  numbers,  30,000  boys. 
Of  this  number  6,000  went  to  college. 
Estimating  roughly  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  would  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  new 


junior  colleges  and  assuming  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  300,  a  minimum  of  40  colleges 
would  be  required.  We  have  considerable 
evidence  to  show  that  $300  annually 
over  and  above  the  provisions  produced 
by  the  school  would  be  adequate  annual 
subsidy  for  each  student.  Assuming  that 
all  students  would  need  opportunity  for 
self-support  and  free  tuition,  this  would 
mean  an  annual  operating  investment  in 
the  New  England  schools  of  $3,600,000, 
which  impresses  us  as  a  modest  sum  in  a 
day  when  we  seldom  think  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  in  less  than  hundreds 
of  millions. 

I  shall  not  bore  you  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  organization,  programs  of 
study,  management.  However,  a  few 
very  general  considerations  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  felt  that  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  a  decided  advantage  for  junior 
college  students  which  is  not  to  be 
minimized.  Many  youth  are  exclusively 
urban-minded,  and  the  large  number 
of  city-dwellers  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
attracted  to  S.S.E.  colleges  should  profit 
by  a  chance  to  get  the  feel  of  “the  good 
earth”  though  some  may  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  it  till  later.  Since  the  colleges 
will  (and  should)  have  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  resident  student  body,  their  loca¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  population  density 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  certainly 
in  New  England  where  distances  are  so 
short  that  no  student  will  be  far  from 
home.  To  be  self-supporting,  these  col¬ 
lege  units  must  be  established  in  rural 
localities  which  afford  quite  an  extensive 
farming  acreage.  And  self-support  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  feasible  idea.  Numerous  schools 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere  have  in 
fact  already  practically  attained  this  end. 
With  agriculture  and  horticulture,  dairy, 
stock,  and  poultry  farming  established 
in  each  unit  in  direct  relation  to  the  ccm- 
sumption  needs  of  the  personnel,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cooperative  work  right  on  the 
college  premises  will  abound.  Of  parallel 
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significance  may  be  the  income  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  products  not  consumed 
by  the  school  community.  Of  far  greater 
importance  will  be  the  training  each  stu¬ 
dent  will  get  in  the  raising  and  preserv¬ 
ing  of  food,  which  training  may  carry 
over  to  contribute  to  his  own  indepen¬ 
dence,  for  even  those  who  are  employed 
in  industry  and  business  can  in  many 
instances  acquire  small  plots  of  ground 
on  which  to  live  and  produce  much  that 
they  need  for  the  support  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

A  start  from  scratch,  with  a  plant 
completely  equipped  for  self-sufficiency, 
would  probably  not  be  immediately  self- 
supporting,  in  any  sense,  due  to  the  time 
needed  to  train  student  workers  and  to 
pay  the  professional  supervisors  required 
to  get  the  plant  under  way.  But  within  a 
short  time,  such  an  institution  might  be 
conceived  to  be  operating  under  its  own 
power.  In  terms  of  physical  facilities, 
these  plants  will  certainly  make  up  in 
educational  value  what  may  seem  to  be 
an  extravagant  initial  cost.  But  since  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  the  primary  problem  in  the 
case,  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
school’s  educational  program. 

While  taking  into  account  federal  and 
state  recommendations,  the  colleges 
should  be  supervised  in  policy  by  an 
independent  and  disinterested  local  or 
regional  board  of  directors  responsible 
to  the  state  but  not  controlled  by  it. 

In  most  states  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  the  S.S.E.  program  in  relation 
to  the  present  educational  system  which 
logic  demands  will  sooner  or  later  be 
granted  SS.E.  extensions.  Obviously,  the 
present  set-up  of  state  supported  col¬ 
leges  in  many  states,  especially  of  the 
A.  &  M.  Colleges,  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  foundation  nucleus  of  a  public 
junior  college  system.  They  constitute 
organized  institutions  whose  facilities 
and  experience  could  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately  available.  Besides  having  in  readi¬ 


ness  libraries,  laboratories,  farms,  dairies, 
and  other  physical  equipment  to  be  used 
in  establishing  experimental  units  near 
their  own  campuses,  they  could  arrange 
to  have  certain  members  of  their  fac¬ 
ulties  function  in  new  junior  college  di¬ 
visions.  Thus,  SS.E.  may  be  carried  out 
in  either  plan,  i.e.,  independently  organ¬ 
ized  public  junior  colleges  or  as  junior 
divisions  of  existing  state  colleges.  Most 
of  these  colleges,  especially  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  need  the  stimulation  of  a  new  type 
of  higher  educational  opportunity  of  a 
certain  level  which  might  be  represented 
by  independently  established  public  jun¬ 
ior  colleges — an  unfamiliar  type  whose 
functions  will  meet  a  need  untouched  by 
present  standards  of  educational  think¬ 
ing. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
general  social  value  of  an  experience  for 
a  large  percentage  of  American  youth 
which  would  thus  bring  work,  and  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  genuine  culture  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  plan  contemplates  even 
more  than  that.  Vocaticmal  placement  of 
all  students  must  be  provided.  Through 
intelligent  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  agencies  many  of  the  students 
can  be  absorbed  by  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  In  some  form  or  other,  large-scope 
projects  of  public  works  are  likely  to 
continue.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  put  on  an  effi¬ 
ciency  basis  so  that  competent  students 
can  earn  assignments  to  positions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  Please  note  that  I  am 
thinking  of  employment  on  worthy  pub¬ 
lic  works  projects  as  a  privilege  to  be 
earned,  not  a  right  to  be  enjoyed.  For 
those  who  wish  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits  the  government  can  well  afford 
to  make  it  easily  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  land,  stock,  and  machinery,  the 
cost  to  be  rep>aid  in  convenient  install¬ 
ments.  The  concerted  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  competent  teachers  and  thousands  of 
students  in  these  schools  will  result  in 
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finding  new  ways  of  making  a  living.  If 
people  of  creative  ability,  genius,  and 
character  settle  in  rural  communities, 
new  small  local  industries  will  spring  up 
and  individual  projects  will  provide  an 
adequate  income  for  people  who  have 
learned  to  live  simply  but  well,  who  are 
individually  provident,  and  who  know 
how  to  live  rich  lives  in  the  absence  of 
riches. 

The  problem  is  difficult  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  abandoning  the  hope  that 
educational  training  and  social  security 
for  youth  can  be  connected.  It  may  be 
expensive,  but  no  more  so  than  the  alter¬ 
native  of  continuing  to  contribute  to  un¬ 


employment  and  bearing  the  expense  of 
its  social  by-products — conditions  re¬ 
flecting  no  particular  credit  on  democ¬ 
racy.  Realistic  treatment  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  is  probably  the  key  to  their  solu¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  federal  government  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  taking  the  lead  by  financing 
a  practical  plan  of  education  to  safe¬ 
guard  democratic  ideals,  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  youth  an  opportunity  to  understand 
these  ideals,  to  apply  them  in  the  cause 
of  self-support  while  studying,  and  there¬ 
after  to  continue  in  whatever  sphere  of 
usefulness  it  is  determined  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  his  teachers  he  is  best  suited 
for. 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION— A  DELEGATE’S 

REPORT 

Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  SJ. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  brings  together 
into  one  forum,  the  mind  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  thinkers  of  the  nation.  An  or¬ 
ganization  like  ours  which  has  been 
organized  largely  to  emphasize  regional 
differences  in  a  country  as  large  as  our 
own,  cannot  but  do  well  to  cast  its  eyes 
upon  areas  to  the  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  to  see  if  the  problems 
confronting  it  are  different  from  those 
confronting  its  neighboring  regions.  The 
American  Council  is  the  agency  through 
which  twenty-six  constituent  members 
which  have  specialized  regional  or  pro¬ 
fessional  interests,  compare  these  inter¬ 
ests  with  those  of  groups  similar  and 
dissimilar  to  their  own  and  view  their 
own  problems  in  relation  to  a  wrider  per¬ 
spective. 

I.  THE  president’s  ANNUAL  REPORT 

In  his  annual  report,  the  President 
called  attention  chiefly  to  the  activities 
of  the  Council  during  the  year  1936- 
1937  and  suggested  the  topics  which 
should  command  the  attention  of  the 
Council  during  the  year  1937-1938.  It 
is  well  enough  known  that  under  the 
administration  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  and  under  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  direction  of  the 
Council’s  Problem’s  and  Plans  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  large  number  of  other  committees 
are  active,  each  engaged  with  a  special 
phase  of  an  educational  question. 

Dr.  Zook  reported  that  because  of  the 
growth  of  publication,  the  Council’s  edi¬ 
torial  efforts  have  been  placed  on  a  more 
effective  basis  by  the  creation  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  called  “The  Committee 


on  Editorial  Policy.”  This  Committee 
will  assume  responsibility  for  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Record.  One  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  Council  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Prescott’s  Emotion  and 
the  Educative  Process  which  touches  so 
intimately  the  non-intellectual  objectives 
of  the  educational  process. 

The  Committee  on  Measurements  and 
Guidance  has  continued  its  promotion  of 
the  [>sychological  examination  for  col¬ 
lege  freshmen,  has  attempted  to  popu¬ 
larize  “the  psychological  examination  for 
high  school  students,”  and  has  prepared 
a  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  publication  of  new  tests  of 
primary  mental  abilities.  It  has  also  con¬ 
tinued  its  supervision  over  the  coopera¬ 
tive  tests  service.  A  sub-committee  on 
review  of  the  testing  movement  has  urged 
the  establishment  of  “an  agency  of  the 
Council  equipped  to  investigate  the  whole 
field  of  testing  and  to  cooperate  with 
other  groups  operating  in  this  area.”  No 
less  prolific  and  fruitful  has  been  the 
Committee  on  Modem  Languages.  Col¬ 
lege  Reading  Tests  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  a  Spanish  Syntax  List,  an  “Interim 
Report  on  Vocabulary  Selection  for  the 
Teaching  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage,”  “A  Survey  of  School  and  College 
Research  in  Modem  Languages,”  “A 
Study  of  the  Relation  between  Oral  and 
Aural  Skills  in  Modern  Languages,”  have 
all  been  completed  during  the  year  1936- 
193  7»  while  the  projects  in  which  the 
Committee  is  engaged,  namely,  the  ana¬ 
lytical  bibliography  of  modem  language 
teaching,  the  frequency  study  of  French 
syntax,  and  another  of  German  syntax. 
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have  been  advanced  towards  completion. 
The  Committee  has  in  hand  a  number  of 
projects  equally  as  important  as  those 
towards  the  solution  of  which  it  has  been 
directing  its  efforts. 

The  Committee  on  Government  and 
Educational  Finance,  besides  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  publication  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Morton’s  Wealth,  Children  and 
Education,  gave  some  attention  to  the 
content  of  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Education  Bill,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  reported  unfavorably  by  a  House 
Committee.  In  the  meantime,  the  crea¬ 
tion  by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Education  and  its 
subsequent  enlargement  under  the  same 
authority,  has  culminated  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves  gave 
us  a  synopsis  during  the  present  session 
of  this  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Government  and 
Educational  Organizatimi  devoted  its  in¬ 
terest  to  the  possibility  of  greater  coc^- 
eration  between  educational  and  govern¬ 
mental  administration. 

The  international  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  might  be  exp)ected,  have  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  Council.  President 
Zook  announced  his  intention  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  international  conference  of 
the  various  National  Committees  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation  and  of  presenting 
a  paper  on  “The  Role  of  the  University 
in  the  Modem  World”  together  with  re¬ 
ports  on  various  phases  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  in  the  United  States. 

President  Zook  reviewed  the  activities 
of  the  financial  advisory  service,  of  the 
educational  motion  picture  project,  and 
of  the  American  Youth  Commission.  He 
reviewed  the  current  problems  and  plans 
in  education,  the  certain  aspects  of 
educational  broadcasting,  the  status  of 
business  education,  and  the  status  of 
personnel  work  in  colleges  and  teacher 
education. 

The  education  statesmanship  and  broad 


vision  in  the  educational  field  of  the 
present  President  of  the  Council  was  per¬ 
haps  never  more  evidenced  than  in  his 
Presidential  Report  of  May,  1937. 

n.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCTL 

A  Twenty  Years’  Review  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  activities  dealing  with  the  period 
from  1917  to  1937  was  presented  by 
John  H.  McCracken,  the  former  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  With  amazing  profusion  and 
almost  intimate  familiarity,  he  marched 
before  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  a 
procession  of  names,  each  of  them  a 
household  word  in  American  education. 
Campbell,  Cowling,  Kelly,  Capen,  Mann, 
Marsh,  Zook,  Robertson,  Rainey,  Wood, 
marched  before  us,  all  characterized 
either  by  the  mention  of  a  special  func¬ 
tion  or  sometimes  by  an  apt  character¬ 
ization.  Of  Capen,  it  was  said  that  in 
building  the  Council  “He  set  up  a  taber¬ 
nacle  for  which  no  specifications  were 
available.”  Of  Mann,  it  was  said  that  to 
him  “Little  things  were  little  things,  eas¬ 
ier  to  do  than  to  fuss  over.  His  cure 
was  the  creation  of  new  ideas,  worthy 
of  incredible  toil.”  Of  Zook,  it  was  said 
that  he  is  “An  historian  who  forgets  the 
past  to  work  in  the  present . . .  endowed 
with  those  prime  qualities  which  make  a 
good  executive  or  a  good  football  player, 
with  persistence,  courage,  and  ability  to 
stand  unlimited  punishment.” 

HI.  LEADERSHIP  OR  REGIMENTATION 

On  the  question  of  the  control  of  edu¬ 
cation,  President  Ruthven’s  contribution, 
“Leadership  or  Regimentation  in  Higher 
Education,”  must  be  considered  as  pre¬ 
senting  noteworthy  viewpoints.  President 
Ruthven  emphasized  the  adjustments 
which  a  university  must  make  to  keep 
constant  step  with  the  social  changes. 
With  such  motivation,  he  suggested  a 
nine-point  program: 

I.  That  educators  should  “rededicate”  their 
schools  to  the  democratic  idea; 
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2.  That  educational  organizations  should  re¬ 
study  themselves  and  recoordinate  their  activ¬ 
ities; 

3.  That  the  Foundations  should  cease  “grants- 
in-aid”  and  support  instead  scholarships  and 
fellowships ; 

4.  That  a  Congressional  investigation  of  ed¬ 
ucational  lobbies  should  be  immediately  de¬ 
manded  ; 

5.  That  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  should  be  asked  to  investigate 
federal  subsidies  with  a  view  to  their  discon¬ 
tinuance  or  at  least  with  a  view  to  limiting 
them  to  experimental  periods; 

6.  That  the  American  Council  on  Education 
or  a  similar  voluntary  organized  body  should 
act  as  a  general  coordinating  body  for  all  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  the  nation; 

7.  That  undesirable  institutional  competi¬ 
tion  and  unwise  duplication  of  effort  among 
colleges  and  universities  be  eliminated  through 
the  action  of  some  central  coordinating  body; 

8.  That  every  attempt  to  place  the  schools 
under  political  or  factional  control  should  be 
resisted; 

9.  That  if  social  controls  must  be  accentu¬ 
ated,  this  should  be  done  not  in  an  independent 
governmental  bureau  but  through  an  inter¬ 
state  educational  commission. 

President  Ruthven  concluded  his  pa¬ 
per  with  a  ringing  challenge:  “The  es¬ 
sence  of  these  proposals  is  that  the  real 
threat  to  academic  freedom  at  this  time 
is  to  be  found,  in  the  first  instance, 
within  rather  than  without  our  institu¬ 
tions,  in  the  inability  of  educators  to 
appreciate  their  responsibilities  for  lead¬ 
ership,  in  institutional  isolation,  in  the 
spreading  blight  of  political  control,  and 
in  the  strings  attached  to  the  easy  money 
of  federal  subsidies.” 

IV.  FOUR  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Four  special  educational  problems  of 
national  import  were  presented  at  one 
session.  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  former 
Director  of  the  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
summarized  his  presentation  of  a  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  unemployment  in  the 
learned  professions,  which  forms  part  of 
an  International  Study  of  Occupational 


and  Educational  Planning.  Dr.  Kotschnig 
concluded  his  pap>er  with  the  assurance 
that  “in  spite  of  my  rep)eated  reference 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  overcrowding  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  this  country,  while  real  in 
some  instances,  is  far  from  having  reached 
the  disquieting  proportions  which  it  has 
reached  in  Europe.  At  present,  there  is 
in  the  United  States  little  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  college  and  university  grad¬ 
uates  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
after-effects  of  the  depression.” 

Instead  of  a  discussion  by  Louis  H. 
Brownlow,  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Administrative  Manage¬ 
ment,  on  “The  Relation  of  Education  to 
Governmental  Administration,”  Leon  C. 
Marshall  presented  a  genetic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  of  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  governmental  service  or  for 
other  professional  activities  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  the  social  sciences.  Mr. 
Marshall  concluded  first,  that  there  has 
been  an  enormous  quickening  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  process;  secondly,  that  there 
has  been  an  acceleration  of  maturity; 
thirdly,  that  there  is  no  antagonism 
between  integration  and  specialization; 
and  fourthly,  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  family  must  be  equipped  so  that  it 
may  more  effectively  condition  the  child 
for  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
school. 

Miss  Miriam  Van  Waters,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
and  Secretary  of  the  American  Youth 
Commission,  made  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  by  her  paper  on  “The  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  School  and  Court.”  Miss 
Van  Waters  declared  that  the  court,  not 
otherwise  than  the  school,  can  protect 
the  rights  of  childhood  and  can  work  out 
corrective  processes;  that  prison  is  not 
of  necessity  all  on  the  destructive  side; 
and  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  people  in  prisons  are  criminals. 
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Her  approach  to  the  problem  is  well 
illustrated  by  this  brief  quotation:  “I 
think  the  reason  why  so  few  reforma¬ 
tories  and  training  schools  reform  and 
possibly  the  reason  why  so  few  classes 
in  citizenship  produce  good  citizens,  is 
that  the  individuals  therein  find  so  few 
adults  worthy  of  imitation.” 

Lloyd  Morey,  Comptroller  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  Chief  Consultant 
of  the  Financial  Advisory  Service,  under 
the  title  of  “Cooperative  Aids  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Problems,”  reviewed  the  organization 
and  function  of  the  Financial  Advisory 
Service.  The  purpose  of  this  service  is  to 
extend  and  to  make  effective  the  work 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ard  Reports  for  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education;  to  organize  an  aid  in  the 
programs  of  conferences  dealing  with  ac¬ 
counting  and  reporting;  to  cooperate  with 
existing  organizations  and  agencies  in 
solving  problems  of  institutional  finance. 
The  service  is  now  preparing  an  ac¬ 
counting  manual  for  small  colleges.  It 
has  prepared  data  on  the  status  of  en¬ 
dowment  in  American  institutions,  on 
the  obligation  of  governing  boards  and 
trustees,  on  the  formulation  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  accounting  and  re¬ 
porting,  on  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  perform  financial  functions  in  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  A  plea  is  made  for 
cooperation  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
educational  financing. 

V.  DINNER  MEETING 

The  dinner  meeting  produced  two  con¬ 
tributions  of  importance.  The  address  of 
the  Chairman,  President  Kent,  “Mirrors 
of  Education,”  discussed,  first,  the  faith 
which  we  Americans  have  placed  in  edu- 
caticMi  as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  our 
investments  in  physical  plants,  in  endow¬ 
ments,  and  in  annual  educational  expen¬ 
ditures  as  well  as  by  our  investment  in 
men.  He  discussed,  secondly,  our  formal¬ 


ized  social  life  in  institutions  and  showed 
the  factors  which  are  at  work  in  molding 
the  opinion  of  youth.  Thirdly,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  influence  of  numerous  groups 
upon  youth.  Apparently  over  900  non¬ 
government  youth-serving  agencies  are 
attempting  to  capture  youth  “trying,”  in 
the  words  of  President  Coffman,  “to  get 
youth  committed  to  do  or  not  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things.”  President  Kent  pleaded  for 
liberation  from  educational  stereotypes; 
for  faith  based  upon  knowledge,  for  re¬ 
medial  measures  based  upon  diagnoses; 
for  a  liberation  of  the  student’s  mind 
from  the  prescriptions  concerning  what 
he  must  learn.  “What  is  finally  going  to 
decide  (the  socialization  or  non-social¬ 
ization  of  our  youth)  is  who  has  the 
greater  authority  or  power  to  put  the 
(educational)  program  into  operatic. 
When  we  come  to  that  place,  what  in 
principle  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  condition  that  exists  abroad  and  the 
condition  which  will  confront  us  here?” 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Youth  Commission, 
produced  an  extremely  quotable  address 
on  “The  Relationships  of  Various  Free¬ 
doms  of  Speech.”  He  discussed  freedom 
of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
freedom  of  teaching.  Freedom  of  speech, 
as  a  common  right  of  man,  is  not  an 
absolute  or  unrestricted  right.  Moreover, 
“the  correlative  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
is  the  freedom  of  listening.  The  soap-box 
orator  must  satisfy  himself  with  such 
audience  as  he  can  get  and  hold,  but  in 
your  profession  (that  of  teacher),  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  where  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  compulsory,  as  it  is  in  the  schools, 
the  right  to  speak  to  it  may  properly 
limit  itself  to  the  subject  of  the  compul¬ 
sion.”  As  for  the  teacher,  “he  should 
have  the  right  as  a  citizen  outside  the 
classroom  to  do  the  things  that  any  citi¬ 
zen  may  do,  but  also  should  have  the 
responsibility  as  a  teacher  not  to  do 
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those  things  in  a  personal  capacity  which 
may  seem  to  involve  the  institution  in 
its  public  capacity.”  “The  fireman  has 
the  right  with  siren  screaming  to  roar 
down  the  street,  to  stc^  the  traffic,  to 
violate  all  rules,  and  to  suspend  the 
rights  of  everyone  else.  If  he  were  to  use 
that  siren  on  his  personal  car  to  get 
home  to  dinner  quicker,  he  would  be  a 
violator  of  the  law.  His  right  to  usurp 
the  rights  of  everybody  else  is  a  public 
right  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.” 
He  concluded  by  assuring  us  that  “Edu¬ 
cators  are  not  perfect.  In  an  imperfect 
world,  you  will  never  have  a  perfect  uni¬ 
versity  or  a  perfect  school  system  run  by 
perfect  men,  and  if  it  is  left  to  educators, 
they  will  make  plenty  of  blunders  but  if 
left  to  politicians,  they  will  be  wrong  all 
the  time,  even  when  by  accident  they 
happen  to  be  right.” 

VI.  THE  BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 
IN  EDUCATION 

Finally,  two  papers  dealt  with  funda¬ 
mental  problems  in  education.  Father 
George  Johnson,  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Catholic  University 
and,  up  to  the  last  meeting.  Secretary  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  be¬ 
gan  his  discussion  of  “The  Deeper  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Youth  Problem”  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  such  expressions  as  “youth 
adrift,’  ’“youth  at  the  crossroads,”  “baf¬ 
fled  youth,”  and  “lost  generation,”  “come 
very  close  to  being  realistic  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  things  as  they  are,”  nevertheless, 
“the  dislocation  of  the  youth  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  other  dislocations.”  These  latter 
dislocations  may  attack  personality,  or 
may  belong  to  the  social  conditions 
within  which  human  beings  cannot  live 
as  human  beings.  When  a  social  order 
“deprives  individuals  of  the  protection 
of  such  fundamental  institutions  as  home 
and  religion  and  employment  and  pri¬ 
vate  property”  something  more  is  wrong 
than  simply  the  education  of  the  youth. 


He  reminded  us  of  the  words  of  Pius  XI 
in  his  encyclical  “Forty  Years  After”: 
“Then  only  will  the  economic  and  social 
order  be  soundly  established  and  attain 
its  ends,  when  it  offers  to  all  and  to  each, 
all  those  goods  which  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  nature,  technical  science,  and 
the  corporate  organization  of  social  af¬ 
fairs  can  give.”  Father  Johnson  pointed 
out  that  a  social  and  economic  reorgan¬ 
ization  must  produce  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  those  who  constitute  society. 
“Religion  (therefore)  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  thing  in  human  life.  .  .  .  every 
human  controversy  is  fundamentally 
theological. ...  It  is  rather  a  frightening 
commentary  on  the  trend  of  the  times 
here  in  this  country  that  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  breach  of  good  form  to 
mention  religion  when  matters  of  human 
welfare  are  under  consideration.”  To  safe¬ 
guard  the  welfare  of  our  young  people. 
Father  Johnson  is  sure  that  we  must 
“bring  our  religion  out  into  the  open 
and  re-establish  it  in  its  proper  and  tra- 
diti(Hial  place  in  American  life.”  Father 
Johnson  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  about 
his  meaning  of  “religion”;  he  does  not 
mean  spiritual  values  nor  indefinable 
aspirations,  nor  sentimentality,  nor  so¬ 
cial  service;  he  means  acceptance  “of 
the  fact  of  creaturehood . . .  belief  in  a 
personal  God . . .  Whose  will  is  the  rule 
of  my  life  and  union  with  Whom  is  my 
ultimate  destiny . . .  not  something  apart 
from  life  but  something  (which)  enters 
into  every  sphere  of  human  thought  and 
actiwi.”  For  Father  Johnson  “The  youth 
problem  is  not  something  apiart . . .  but 
one  aspect  of  a  larger  problem  and  a 
symptom  of  a  deeper  evil.”  He  does  not 
believe  “that  we  can  solve  it  by  taking 
things  as  they  are  for  granted  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  fit  young  people  into  the 
pattern  of  contemporary  circumstances.” 
For  him,  education  cannot  be  merely 
adaptation,  rather  “In  order  that  youth 
may  realize  its  responsibility  unto  God 
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and  unto  fellowmen,  its  responsibility  to 
enlist  its  vigor,  its  talents,  and  its  ideals 
under  the  banner  of  democracy  and  so¬ 
cial  justice,  it  must  be  permitted  in  its 
hey-day  to  actually  participate  in  the 
life  of  society.  Responsibility  is  bom  of 
being  held  responsible.” 

Burton  P.  Fowler,  the  Headmaster  of 
the  Tower  Hill  School,  picked  up  a  phase 
or  two  of  Father  Johnson’s  talk.  He 
pleaded,  first,  for  the  recognition  of  man 
as  a  whole  as  the  proper  object  of  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  He  must,  therefore,  in¬ 
veigh  against  any  over-simplification  of 
the  educational  problem,  against  stand¬ 
ardization  and  a  unification  of  processes. 
He  seeks  in  the  present  status  of  society 
for  those  promising  developments  which 
“may  point  to  a  path  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.”  He  finds  in  it  the  emphasis  on 
personnel  work  and  the  evidences  that 
the  philosophy  of  education  arises  from 
the  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of 
human  growth.  He  sees  in  “fact-getting 
and  problem-solving”  one  asp)ect  of  the 
whole  question  of  traditionalism  versus 
modernism.  While  admitting  that  there 
are  extremists  and  lunatics  in  education, 
he  pleaded  for  an  application  of  these 
words  to  individuals  rather  than  to  their 
institutions.  The  institutions  which  he 
accepts  as  contributing  most  to  the 
growth  of  the  whole  man  are  those  in 
which  “The  freedom  that  is  the  product 
of  self-discipline  remains  the  wisest,  if 


Vn.  CONCLUSION 

From  all  of  this,  it  is  easily  apparent 
that  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  probed  the 
depths  and  scaled  the  heights  and  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  globe  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  problems. 


